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International Aspects of the Terminology 
and Ideology of Management 


by 


Hugo von Haan 
International Labour Office 


The movement known as “ rationalisation’’ has in recent 
years given rise to a whole series of terms in different countries 
and in different languages. These terms, lacking in precision, 
are capable of various interpretations ; they often represent con- 
cepts which are far removed from each other, and are a frequent 
source of confusion in international discussions. In the following 
article, the author analyses the different concepts which enter 
into the idea of rationalisation, and demonstrates the particular 
need for the adoption of simple, clear and precise definitions of 
the terminology of this subject. He then reviews the many attempts 
which have been made to introduce uniform terminology and 
so to do away with the risk of linguistic misunderstanding, and 
shows the importance of the definitions adopted in 1937 by the 
Advisory Committee on Management, which have been translated 
into ten languages and given wide publicity in many countries. 


- 


INTRODUCTION 


NYONE who has ever taken part in an international 

discussion knows the confusion caused by the fact that 
speakers of different languages do not quite grasp the exact point 
of each other’s remarks. Despite the Sisyphean efforts of 
interpreters, differences of mentality, education, and mode 
of thought, reflected in the colloquial usage of different peoples, 
lead every now and then to misunderstanding and incompre- 
hension. It is certainly not too much to say that the regrettable 
slowness of procedure, the hesitancies, the stopping of the 
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machinery, of many important international discussions, and 
sometimes their complete breakdown, may be attributed in part 
to failure to understand the linguistic or dialectical subtleties 
of the debate. 

Without attempting to draw up a complete list of the verbal 
traps which cause confusion in international discussions, a few 
typical examples may be given from the terminology of scien- 
tific management. 

“ Economic ”’, “économique’”’, and “ nationalékonomisch ”’, 
are words which give rise to misunderstandings, especially 
because of their near relationship to “ economical ”’, “ économe ”’, 
and “ dékonomisch”’, in the sense of “thrifty”. A further 
complication arose after the war, when the spread of the rational- 
isation movement in Germany led to the creation of a new 
word “ Wirtschaftlichkeit”’. This expression, which served 
as a slogan for the whole reconstruction movement in German 
industry, and was used in the titles of rationalisation authorities 
and technical journals in the German-speaking countries, was 
often misunderstood by English and French readers, research 
workers, interpreters, and translators, who took it to mean 
simply “ the economic system ”’, and translated it accordingly ; 
for instance, the German “ Reichskuratorium fiir Wirtschaftlich- 
keit ”’ was rendered “Board of Trustees for National Eco- 
nomics ”’, or “ Curatoire économique du Reich”. In German 
usage, however, the terms “ wirtschaftlich ” and “ Wirtschaft- 
lichkeit ’’ contain a strong suggestion of “ economical” and 
“ économe ”’, corresponding to the needs of the reconstruction 
period in Germany. But they have not the full sense of “ thrifty”’, 
so that it would not be quite correct to translate them by “eco- 
nomical’’ or “économe”’. A better translation would have 
been “ efficiency ”’ (“ efficience ’’), but this is a word the exact 
meaning and interpretation of which are still in dispute in the 
English-speaking countries, and which is not much used in the 
Romance languages. 

Somewhat later the word “ planning ”, which originated in 
America, began to be used in Europe, where it was interpreted 
in the light of the Russian “ Gosplan ”’, though the two move- 
ments were by no means identical in scope. The “ plan” 
concept, which is obviously somewhat elastic, provided a focal 
point for a variety of ideologies and doctrines for which a whole 
series of new names were invented in French and in German, 
including a number of neologisms based on the word “ planning”’, 
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such as “ économie planifiée ” (or even “ planée ’’) in French, 
and “ Planung”’ and “ geplante (or “ planierte *”) Wirtschaft ” 
in German. In the course of time, the diversification of the 
movement led to the adoption of other expressions not derived 
from the word “plan”, such as “ gestion concertée”’ and 
“ étatisme ” in French, “ Verbundwirtschaft ’” in German, etc. 
The word “rationalisation ’’ was also sometimes used in the 
sense of economic planning. 

As a final example, we may take “ mechanisation ’’, which 
like its French equivalent may mean both the introduction of 
machinery into an undertaking and the effects on the pro- 
duction process and on human labour, while in Germany the 
term “ Maschinisierung”’ is generally confined to the intro- 
duction of machinery. More recently, the term “ rationalisa- 


tion ’” has been used very widely in this narrower sense, and in 
the German-speaking countries, in the Romance languages, 
and sometimes even in the English-speaking countries, it is 
used as synonymous with “ mechanisation ’’. As no distinction 
is generally made in English or French between mechanisation 
in the sense of the introduction of machinery and mechanisation 
by such methods as extensive division of labour in manual 


processes where no machinery is used, a fruitful opportunity 
is provided for misconceptions based on the use of apparently 
synonymous words, especially when the term “ rationalisation ”’, 
which has several additional meanings, is used in place of 
“ mechanisation ”’. 

The problem of terminology has led to the compilation of 
equivalents in various languages. These compilations exist 
not only in the card indexes of the translation services of 
international organisations, where they are begun and continued 
merely as occasion arises in the course of the translators’ daily 
work, but also on a systematic and scientific basis. 

Two examples may be mentioned: (1) the Glossary of 
Budgetary Control Terms in three languages (English, French, 
and German), prepared in 1930 by the International Manage- 
ment Institute in Geneva in connection with a Discussion Confer- 
ence on Budgetary Control, and published in Volume III of the 
Final Report of the Conference ; (2) the Terminology used in 
International Labour Conventions (in English and French), 
which is being prepared and brought up to date by the Inter- 
national Labour Office separately for each of the different 
subjects on which Conventions have been adopted. 
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The Advisory Committee on Management of the International 
Labour Office, at its second session in May 1987, passed a 
resolution giving expression to the need that had been felt in 
practice for a glossary in several languages of the commoner 
terms used in connection with rationalisation and with labour 
problems in general. 


THE NECESSITY FOR DEFINITIONS 


But the mere juxtaposition of “ equivalent’ expressions 
in glossaries covering several languages is not enough. Anyone 
who has compiled such a glossary knows that it is no easy matter 
to achieve even simple juxtaposition ; at every stage it proves 
necessary first of all to discover the exact sense, or if necessary 
the various meanings, of every expression that occurs. The 
only way of doing this is by definition. 

It is only when a word is clearly and unequivocally defined 
that it is possible to discover a real equivalent in other languages, 
or at least to find a paraphrase or invent a new word. It is only 
with the help of definitions that it is possible to prevent misun- 
derstanding from arising in international discussions through 
the use of words which resemble each other but have different 
connotations in different languages. There is no other way of 
ensuring that everyone will understand the same thing when a 
given word is used. 

The need for definition of important words is not confined 
to international discussions ; it is also felt within each language, 
and especially in connection with the law. To enable every 
citizen to know whether any act constitutes an offence, the 
law must define what it means by an offence. For this reason 
the criminal laws of every country give definitions of the differ- 
ent crimes. In the text of any law, indeed, it is essential to give 
clear definitions of the more important terms employed. An 
excellent method is adopted in the legislation of the English- 
speaking countries, where one of the first sections of an Act 
often contains definitions, opening with the traditional sentence : 
“In this Act the word... means...”. When this is done, 
there can be no misunderstanding or failure to understand ; 
the meaning of the legislation is clear and unequivocal. 

This custom of the English-speaking countries has not yet 
been adopted in international usage, though in international 
Conventions a clear definition of the principal terms in the 
official languages would be very desirable. 
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The need for definitions has of course been felt in interna- 
tional transactions, and uniform definitions for international 
purposes have been asked for, and provided successfully in 
certain cases. 

Mention may be made here of the definition of “ mecha- 
nisation ’ adopted by the International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation, in collaboration with the International Labour 
Office, for the purpose of an extensive international enquiry 
on the subject “ Man and the Machine ”’?. Through the adop- 
tion of this definition, it was hoped that the numerous collabora- 
tors in different countries would use the term in a uniform 
manner in the course of the enquiry and avoid confusion with 
other ideas, such as rationalisation. 


SpEcIAL NEED FOR DEFINITIONS IN CONNECTION 
WITH RATIONALISATION 


The word rationalisation is used in connection with three 
of the words which have been mentioned as capable of a variety 
of interpretations: efficiency, planning, and mechanisation. 
That alone would indicate that it is one of the most dangerous 
of the elastic neologisms which have acquired a variety of 
meanings in the current usage of different countries. This is not 
surprising, for the word is used of a movement which began 
comparatively recently, after the war, and spread rapidly to 
practically every country. In the course of its swift advance from 
country to country and from continent to continent, the ratio- 
nalisation movement developed along multifarious lines, and the 
basic conceptions on which it rests have remained in a state of 
constant evolution. 

When the International Management Institute was set up 
in Geneva in 1927 as a permanent centre for the movement, 
it was faced with such a confusion of terminology that it took 
immediate steps to set up an international committee, under the 
chairmanship of the late Charles de Fréminville, to consider 
the matter. This committee was successful in having national 
groups set up in many countries to study the terminology of the 
movement, and these groups applied themselves to the task of 





? LEAGUE OF NATIONS, INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERA- 
TION : Outline of the Problem of Mechanisation in the Modern World, 1936: “ Me- 
chanisation is a phenomenon which consists in the assistance to, and extension, 
completion and replacement of the organic labour by mechanical labour. This 
permits of an increase in the number, variety and speed of activities and tends 
to produce an intensified life and a certain uniformity of things and even of ideas.” 
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producing clear definitions in their own languages. It did not 
prove possible, however, to achieve positive results as regards 
international terminology before the Institute was abolished, 
for financial reasons, in 1933. 

The Advisory Committee on Management set up by the 
International Labour Cffice to study the social aspects of the 
questions previously dealt with by the Institute consequently 
found itself obliged at the outset to overcome the same diffi- 
culties of terminology which had hampered the Institute in 
its work. In order to avoid confusion in its own studies, the 
Committee immediately decided to divide up the subject syste- 
matically on the basis of clear and simple definitions. These 
definitions were unanimously adopted at the second session. of 
the Committee in May 1937, and were published for the first 
time in the International Labour Review in August 1937.1 They 
have been recommended by the International Committee of 
Scientific Management to its national committees as being the 
best that can be achieved at the present stage of development 
of the science, and have been translated officially into ten 
languages. | 

Here the matter stands for the moment, and it may perhaps 


be of value at this point to give a brief survey of the efforts 
made to achieve clarity and uniformity in the terminology of 
rationalisation. 


The Three Fundamental Concepts 


When the Management Institute was founded in Geneva, 
it was already clear that the three fundamental concepts were 
“ management ”’, “ organisation” (in French), and “ Rationali- 
sierung ’’. The first two were sometimes accompanied by the 
adjective “ scientific ’’ (or “ scientifique”), which seemed to 
add something to the meaning, and the third was used in a 
variety of senses. Side by side with these were a number of 
other expressions such as “ administration ’’, “ gestion ”’, “ effi- 
ciency’, and “ Wirtschaftlichkeit ’, which were less widely 
used. The three first mentioned were the basic terms employed 
in the three main language groups: “ scientific management ”’ 
in the Anglo-Saxon group, “ organisation scientifique ” in the 
Romance languages, and “ Rationalisiering ’”’ in the Germanic 


languages. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVI, No. 2, August 1937, pp. 250 
and following. 
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Historically, these three terms arose in the order indicated, 
and thus to some extent reflect the stages of development. of a 
movement which spread over different countries, peoples, and 
tongues. 


Historical Growth of the Movement 


The movement started in the United States, where it arose 
out of F. W. Taylor’s pioneer efforts to bring about a systematic 
reform of individual management methods. The “ scientifically ”’ 
developed principles for reducing working costs and increasing 
the efficiency of undertakings by simplification, standardisation, 
the preparation and supervision of work, etc., fitted in very 
appropriately with President Hoover’s anti-waste campaigin 
in the years following the war. Since it was the function of the 
individual works manager to discover, apply, and develop, 
the new methods, the whole movement in the United States 
concentrated on questions of management, and this fact explains 
its title. 

The term “ management ”’ soon replaced the earlier expres- 
sion ** the Taylor system ”’ (which, like the term “ efficiency ”’, 
rapidly acquired an unpleasant connotation of exploitation), 
and subsequently, when it began to be applied not only to the 
systematic reforming methods advocated by Taylor and his 
disciples but also to others which were not only unscientific 
but also devoid of any sense of economic or social responsibility, 
the original “ orthodox” movement was distinguished (at. the 
suggestion of Louis D. Brandeis, later appointed to the Supreme 
Court) by the addition of the adjective “ scientific ”’. 

It was under the title “ scientific management ”’ that the 
new art of managing undertakings was developed in the United 
States, especially by the pupils and followers of F. W. Taylor, 
who formed the Taylor Society, and it was under that title that 
the movement was taken up by various Europeans who visited 
the United States after the war, and conveyed to other countries 
through books, lectures, and congresses. The way in which 
these persons understood the American movement and its 
different basic concepts and adapted them to their own mentality 
and the conditions of their various countries determined the 
rendering of the words “scientific management” in other 
languages. 

The most faithful translation was given in Germany, where 
“ scientific management” was at first rendered “ wissen- 
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schaftliche Betriebsfihrung ”. But this term and the American 
concept it represented could not long hold their own against 
the word “ Rationalisierung ”’, which stood for a movement 
that had developed in the German economic system as a result 
of post-war conditions, and reflected more exactly the compre- 
hensive process envisaged by the German mental approach. 

In the French economic world, which had already been 
influenced by the somewhat similar ideas of Fayol, the methods 
and concepts of “ scientific management ” were perhaps more 
readily accepted, when the movement was explained in transla- 
tions and other works by such pioneers as Le Chiatelier. In 
French, however, the term was rendered “ organisation scien- 
tifique ” and not “ direction (or “ gestion ” or “ administration ”’) 
scientifique ”’. 

This meant a departure from the American concept due to 
the Latin attitude of mind. In the United States the whole 
question was regarded as a problem of management of the 
undertaking, but from the French point of view it was a question 
of the organisation of the activities which took place in the 
undertaking, the emphasis being laid not so much on man- 
agement as on the actual performance. For this reason the 
words “du travail” were soon added to the French title (a 
qualification that was entirely unknown and unnecessary in 
English), the word “ travail’ being understood in the widest 
sense. 

The French conception of the movement soon spread through 
the countries with Romance of Slav languages, while the term 
“ management ” was adopted by the British movement —signi- 
ficantly enough without the word “scientific” —and came to 
be used widely in the British Empire, the Scandinavian countries, 
Holland, Japan, and China. 

This historical process provides an explanation of the fact 
that in every country there are “ managements ’’ which may 
be called “ scientific’? because they have “ rationalised ” 
their undertakings by the “ scientific organisation of labour ”’. 
But the identity of method has not led to uniformity in nomen- 
clature. 

At the same time it may be noted that the concept of 
“ Rationalisierung ”, in the form of “rationalisation ”’, was 
quite widely used in the Romance languages and also in English. 
It was probably least widely adopted in America ; in England 
it usually had the restricted meaning of the absorption or 
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scrapping of surplus undertakings ; elsewhere it was used in 
a variety of senses ranging from the rationalisation of a single 
undertaking to the rationalisation of the national or inter- 
national economic system. 

This variety of meanings is reflected in the numerous defi- 
nitions given in the literature on the subject. 


DEFINITIONS GIVEN IN WoRKS ON THE SUBJECT 


Practically every author in this field—and their name is 
legion—begins with a definition of what he understands by 
“ Rationalisierung ’’, “organisation scientifique du _ travail”’, 
“ scientific management ”’, etc. Anything approaching a com- 
plete collection of these definitions would fill many pages, but 
the different formulas are of course merely variants of a few 
basic concepts which sum up the essentials of what the authors 
sought to define. Each author, according to the point of view 
from which he looked at the subject, emphasised one or other 
of these basic concepts as being the most important character- 
istic of the movement. In spite of the variety in the form of the 
definitions, therefore, they reveal certain uniform basic tenden- 
cies which can easily be recognised from a study of the examples 


given below. Only a few of the numerous definitions will be 
quoted ; they are divided into three groups: those given by 
(a) international authorities, (b) national institutions, and 
(c) leading experts. 


Definitions by International Authorities. 


At the International Economic Conference in 1927 the 
League of Nations defined rationalisation as : 

Def. 1. . . . the methods of technique and of organisation designed 
to secure the minimum waste of either effort or material. ! 

The International Labour Office, in a study entitled The 
Social Aspects of Rationalisation *, gives the following definition : 


De}. 2. Rationalisation means that instead of traditional processes, 
established routine, empirical rules and improvisation, use is made 
of methods that are the fruit of patient scientific study and aim at 
the optimum adjustment of means to ends, thus securing that every 
effort produces the maximum useful results. 





1 LEAGUE OF NaTIons, INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE : Final Record, 
p. 39. Document C.E.I. 44 (1). Geneva, 1927. 

2 Studies and Reports, Series B (Economic Conditions), No. 18, p. 1. Geneva, 
1931. 
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In spite of the differences in wording, these two semi-official 
definitions are united in showing concern for human effort ; 
the International Economic Conference wished to reduce waste 
of effort to the minimum, while the International Labour Office 
aims at securing the maximum of effectiveness. 

It is a significant fact that the two international institutions 
dealing with rationalisation, the International Committee of 
Scientific Management and the International Management 
Institute, steadily avoided drawing up what could be considered 
official definitions. They felt it impossible, in view of the variety 
of theories and concepts advocated by national organisations, 
to lay down an international doctrine ex cathedra. As mentioned 
above, this task was left to the Committee on Terminology 
set up by the Institute, and subsequently to the Advisory 
Committee on Management of the International Labour Office. 

In the meantime, however, the institutions dealing with 
rationalisation in various countries adopted definitions reflecting 
their conception of the movement. It must suffice here to quote 
the French, German and Czechoslovak definitions, as no corre- 
sponding attempts were made in the English-speaking countries. 


Definitions by National Institutions 


In France, the Paris Chamber of Commerce, in collaboration 
with the French National Management Committee, set up a 
special Committee on Terminology in 1983 for the purpose of 
drawing up uniform terms and definitions in French. This 
Committee published the results of its work in a special pamphlet’, 
from which the following definitions are taken : 


Def. 3. Rationalisation means first of all revising human activities 
with a view to replacing routine and empirical practices by practices 
strictly adapted to their end by a process of reasoning and based on 
scientific research ; it also means endeavouring as far as possible to 
strike a balance between the different elements in the economic system. 

Scientific management (“organisation scientifique du travail ’’) 
means the application of the experimental scientific methods cal- 
culated to produce the best results with the minimum of means. 


The French Committee thus made a clear distinction be- 
tween “rationalisation” and “ scientific management”, the 
former being based on a process of reasoning and the latter on 
experimental scientific methods. 





1 CHAMBRE DE COMMERCE DE Paris, INSTITUT D’ORGANISATION COMMERCIALE 
ET INDUSTRIELLE : Définition de quelques termes usités dans l’organisation commer- 
ciale et industrielle. Paris. 19384. 
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In Germany, the concept. of rationalisation has been subject 
to a continuous process of change which is reflected in the 
different definitions given unofficially by the “ Reichskura- 
torium fiir Wirtschaftlichkeit ”’. 


Def. 4. (a) Text of 19251: Rationalisation is the employment of 
all the means of increasing efficiency which are furnished by technical 
science and systematic organisation ; it is thus intended to increase 
the production of better goods at a lower price. 

(b) Text of 1927 *: Rationalisation is the knowledge and employ- 
ment of all the means of increasing efficiency which are furnished by 
technical science and systematic organisation. Its aim is to raise 
the general level of prosperity by producing cheaper, more plentiful 
and better goods. 

(c) Text of 1933 *: Rationalisation is the knowledge, testing and 
employment of all the means of increasing efficiency, in the sense of the one 
best way to do work, which are furnished by science, technical develop- 
ment, economy, organisation, and every other branch of human activity. 


To this series of definitions by the National Efficiency Board 
may be added one given by the German Labour Front in 19386 
as being its conception of “ genuine ”’ rationalisation ¢ : 


(d) A reasoned striving after improvement, and work for the 
well-being of the whole community. 

To place man in the centre of the working process, to require 
reasonable performance, to combat waste, and to bring enthusiasm 
into work, . . . that is what we National-Socialists mean by genuine 
rationalisation. 


The committee on terminology of the Czechoslovak National 
Management Committee, which when it was first appointed 
gave very valuable assistance to the International Management 
Institute in Geneva in connection with terminology, arrived at 
the following definition ° : 


Def. 5. Rationalisation is a systematic, reasoned and scientifically 
organised attempt at economising human activity, and especially 
economic activity, so as to improve the quality and lower the price 
of products and thus increase the general well-being. 

Scientific management means the systematic application of the 
best scientific methods and of the laws governing the management 
of human activity, and especially economic activity, so as to achieve 
a permanent harmonious balance between the different elements on 
the most economical lines possible. 





' Quoted from Srump: Rationalisierung und Lohnpolitik, p. 45. 

2 Reichskuratorium fiir Wirstchaftlichkeit, p. 3. Sclbstverlag, 1927. 

8 REICHSKURATORIUM FUa WirtscHarriicukrir Verdffentlichung Nr. 99: 
Wirtschaft, Wirtschaftlichkeit, standische Wirtschaftsordnung, p. 78. 

4 Jahrbuch 1936 des Arbeitswissenschaftlichen Instituts der Deutschen Arbeits- 
front, pp. 184 - 223. 

5 st. NAropni Komirét pro Vipeckovy OrGantsaci : Normalisovane Ndz- 
voslovi z Oburv Vedecké Organisace, p. 2. Prague, 1936. 
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Definitions by Leading Experts 

As the International Management Institute exercised some 
influence on the intellectual development of the movement, 
the definitions given by the successive Directors of that Institute 
may be quoted first. 

The following definition by Mr. Paul Devinat, the first 
Director, may be taken as a result of the comprehensive studies 
and investigations which led to the publication of his masterly 
book “Scientific Management in Europe” !, prior to the 
founding of the Institute. 

Def. 6. Scientific management is the science which studies the 
relations between the different factors in production, and especially 
those between the human and the mechanical factors. Its object 
is to obtain, by the rational utilisation of these various factors, the 
optimum output. At the present day it constitutes a separate branch 
of ordered study with a clearly defined scope. 

Mr. Devinat’s successor, Mr. Lyndall Urwick, considered 
the whole movement, defined above as a “ science ”’, to be an 
application of scientific method, as is shown by his definition : 

De}. 7. Rationalisation is the application of the methods of science 
to all problems arising in the organisation and conduct of production 
and distribution. 

In the further course of his theoretical study of the subject 
as Director of the Institute, especially in connection with 
Oliver Sheldon’s book “ The Significance of Rationalisation ”’, 
Mr. Urwick arrived at the following much more comprehensive 
and more subtle definition : 

De}. 8. Rationalisation may be defined either as an attitude or 


as a process. 

As an attitude it implies the belief that a more rational control 
of world economic life through the application of scientific method 
is possible and desirable, and that our economic thinking should be 


modified to this extent. 
As a process it involves application of the methods and standards 


of science to all problems, whatever their scale, which arise in the 
organisation and conduct of production and distribution. 

A synthesis of these two conceptions of the subject as a 
science (Devinat) and as the application of scientific methods 
is given by Le Chatelier, the inspired French chemist who 
discovered Taylor for France : 

Def. 9. Management is both a science and an art. 





1 INTERNATIONAL LABouR OrFIce: Scientific Management in Europe, by 
Paul Devinat. Studies and Reports, Series B (Economic Conditions), No. 17, 


p- 169. Geneva, 1927. 
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As a science it formulates the principles governing the working 
of undertakings on a basis of reasoning and lays down rules for the 
utilisation of the necessary capital and labour under the best conditions. 

As an art it applies the laws it evolves and supervises the results 
obtained. 


Le ChAatelier’s definition is decidedly scientific in character, 
and this is still more true of the definition given by the 
Polish pioneer of the rationalisation movement, Professor 
Adamiecki ! : 

Def. 10. The term “ rationalisation” should cover all the means 
of action and technical processes applied to the management of the 
work of individuals and groups with a view to obtaining greater and 
more effective results with less expenditure of time, human labour, 
power, materials, and other means of production. 


? 


The idea of the greatest effect with the least expenditure 
which is contained in Adamiecki’s definition, and which is 
really the shortest definition of the term “ efficiency ”’, can be 
found in a paragraph accompanying the definition of the French 
Committee on Terminology already quoted ? : 

Def. 11... . to obtain the maximum quantity or the highest 
quality of output from each unit of labour in a minimum of time with 


the least possible expenditure by reducing as far as possible the waste 
of material and human effort. 


This is a French expression of the basic idea of Mr. Hoover’s 
campaign against waste in industry in the United States. The 
definition just quoted contains the idea of the saving of costs as 
the essential element in rationalisation, which is also placed in the 
foreground in the following definition.® 

Def. 12. All rationalisation consists of nothing but the saving 
of expenses, the reduction of the specific cost per unit of production. 

The idea of “the lowest cost ’’—that is, of thrift—also 
forms the basis of the definition of efficiency ( Wirtschaftlichkeit ) 
given by Mr. von Streeruwitz, Director of the “ Kuratorium 
fir Wirtschaftlichkeit ” at Vienna‘: 


Def. 13. Efficiency is the effort to produce goods of every kind in 
appropriate form and of adequate quality, to bring them to the place 





* C. Apamiecki: Remarques sur la définition de la science de Vorganisation. 
(Roneoed document.) 

2 See above, p. 428. 

3 Handwoérterbuch der Staatswissenschaften. Erginzungsband zur IV. Auflage, 
pp. 709-711 and 740-741. Jena, Fischer, 1929. 

* Rationalisierung und Weltwirtshaft. Veréffentlichungen des ésterreichischen 
Kuratoriums fiir Wirtschaftlichkeit No. 1. Vienna, Springer, 1931. 
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where they are required, and to regulate their use or consumption 
economically, while at the same time using the least possible amount 
of raw and subsidiary materials, manual labour, machine power, heat, 
and administrative expenses. 

Several of the definitions already given contain the idea of 
the “ optimum ” as a characteristic feature of the concept of 
rationalisation. Many authors place that idea in the fore- 
ground as the essential point. This is done, for example, by 
Oliver Sheldon ?: 

Def. 14. Rationalisation is the gospel of the “one best way ” 
applied to every industrial and commercial activity. 

The expression “ the one best way to do work ”’ was invented 
by the two Gilbreths*, and more recently the principle of 
the “optimum” has been put forward on a scientific basis 
by leaders of the management movement, such as H. A. Hopf.* 

The German expression which corresponds most closely 
to the idea of the optimum is difficult to translate into French 
or English ; it is the word “ Bestgestaltung ’’, which was intro- 
duced by Professor von Gottl-Ottlilienfeld.* 

The same German author has given the simplest definition 
of rationalisation : 

Def. 15. Rationalisation means bringing brains into business. 


This view is also taken by Schiffer 5, who clothes it in more 
scientific language : 


Def. 16. Rationalisation thus means nothing more than making 
reason the guiding factor in the achievement of our aims. 


The predominance of reason excludes instinct, desire, and 
feeling, and for this reason many writers have defined rationali- 
sation in a negative way : 

Def. 17. . .. rationalisation is the opposite of instinctive action. 
It means the regulation of human activities from the point of view 
of pure expediency and excludes sentimental considerations on the 
one hand, and habit and custom on the other. ® 





1 Oliver SHELDon : “ The Significance of Rationalisation ”, in Harvard Business 
_ Review, April 1928, p. 268. 

2 Cf. Frank B. Gicpretu : The One Best Way to Do Work. 

3 H. A. Horr: Management and the Optimum. Address to the Sixth Inter- 
national Management Congress, London, 1935. 

4 Cf. Carl Scuirrer : Die 6konomische und sozialpolitische Bedeutung der Ratio- 
nalisierungsbestrebungen. Wirtschaftsstudien II. Karlsruhe, Braun. 

5 Ibid. 

6 M. J. Bonn: Technische u. wirtschafil. Rationalisierung, in Die Bedeutung 
der Rationalisierung fiir das deutsche Wirtschaftsleben. Berlin, Stilke, 1928. 
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Mr. Urwick has also given the following definition! : 


Def. 18. I believe that rationalisation ... provides a fresh approach 
—free from emotional loyalties, vested interests, intellectual pre- 
judices, which means “ political ” approach. 

This change in approach is in accordance with the idea of 
the “complete mental revolution ’” mentioned by F. W. Taylor 
himself as being the essential factor in scientific management.? 


IpEAS UNDERLYING THE DEFINITIONS 


What are the fundamental ideas lying behind this “ mental 
revolution” on which Taylor insists as the essence of the 
rationalisation movement which he started? Each of the 
definitions quoted contains one or other of these fundamental 
ideas, and a closer analysis of them provides quite a clear picture 
of the ideological content of the concept of rationalisation. 

The essence of the movement known as: rationalisation, 
which (as practically all the definitions indicate or assume) 
concerns itself primarily with economic matters, is a revolu- 
tionary change of method which scraps obsolete tradition and 
unsystematic routine methods (Defs. 2 and 3), replacing them 
by principles and methods of a scientific nature. The connec- 
tion between the concept of rationalisation and that of scien- 
tific method is brought out in most of the definitions (Defs. 2, 
8, 4c, 5, and 9): in some cases it is stated that the new methods 
are evolved in a scientific way (Def. 7); in others, the whole 
movement is referred to as an activity, an applied science 
(Defs. 7, 8, and 9); in others again, it is treated as a branch 
of knowledge, or a theoretical science (Defs. 6 and 9). 

When science is mentioned, it is to be understood in the 
sense both of a knowledge of principles and methods and of 
their scientific application in the field of organisation and 
management. 

In addition to the substitution of systematic methods for 
routine and tradition, we find the idea of the predominance 
of reason (Defs. 16, 17, and 18) over instinct and feeling as 
particularly necessary in economic matters, which are the 
realities of everyday life. 

Pure expediency (Def. 17) is the goal, and systematic 
organisation (Def. 4b) is the way. 





* In a letter written in 1931. 
2 Hearings before Special Committee of the House to investigate the Taylor and 
other Systems of Shop Management. 
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Both of these are included in the idea of the best method of 
doing work, or the optimum (Defs. 2, 4c, 6, and 14), which 
recurs in many of the definitions, and which finds expression 
also in the idea of efficiency, if properly understood : securing 
the greatest useful effect with the least expenditure (Defs. 2, 
10, and 11). For this reason, several of the definitions lay chief 
stress on the reduction of costs (Def. 12), the lowering of prices 
(Defs. 4a and 5), the avoidance of waste (Defs. 1, 4d, and 11), 
and in general on efficiency or economy (Defs. 5 and 13). 

The ultimate aim, sometimes implicit and sometimes 
expressed (Defs. 4 and 5), is to raise the standard of well-being 
of the community ; none of the definitions mentions a desire 
for greater profit. 


THE NEw INTERNATIONAL DEFINITIONS ! 


When the Advisory Committee on Management of the 
International Labour Office began to deal with the terminology 
of this subject, it was obliged to take account of two general 
considerations which apply to all definitions of an international 
character. 

As the definitions were to be international and would there- 
fore have to be translated accurately into various languages 
and understood in the same sense by the different nations, it 
was necessary that they should be as clear, simple, brief, and 
general, as possible. It was therefore essential from the outset 
to avoid an unduly scientific jargon and unnecessary trimmings 
and, still more, to keep the definitions free from confusing 
details and refrain from any attempt at exhaustive completeness. 
None of the national definitions quoted above entirely satisfied 
these conditions. 

It was further necessary that the definitions should take 
account of the fact, mentioned above, that three different 
concepts had acquired predominance in the three main language 
groups (“ management ” in the Anglo-Saxon countries, “ orga- 
nisation ” in the Romance languages, and “ Rationalisierung ”’ 
each of these expressions having in the Germany countries, 
an equal claim to international validity. No terminology that 
wished to claim international acceptance and validity could 
venture to give pride of place to any one of these expressions, 





1 These are given as an appendix. Cf. also International Labour Review, Vol. 
XXXVI, No. 2, August 1937, p. 250. 
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and still less to any new term that might be evolved. On the 
contrary, all three had to be included equally in-this new 
clarifying terminology, so that the gulfs which prevented mutual 
understanding between the three linguistic groups might be 
bridged. This seemed all the more necessary because there are 
shades of difference in meaning between the three expressions 
which reflect differences in the attitude taken to the subject, 
and these differences of attitude had to be made comprehensible 
by the international definitions. 


The Points of Differentiation 


What the Advisory Committee had to do, therefore, was 
to find the basic idea in each of the three terms which distin- 
guished it from the other two. 

In the case of “ management ”’, this idea was taken to be 
conducting ; in the case of “organisation”’, co-ordination ; 
in the case of “ Rationalisierung ”, reform. These ideas were 
accordingly taken as the basis of the definitions. 

In addition to this threefold distinction, however, a further 
distinction was made, “ management” and “ organisation ” 


being combined with the idea of “ scientific ’’, and “ rationalisa- 
tion ’’ with the idea of “ systematic reasoning”’. In the case 
of the first two, the definitions refer to “ principles and methods”’, 


‘ 


but in the case of rationalisation the reference is to “ means 
and methods ”’, which are presumably of a practical nature. 

A further distinction can be based on the scope of the three 
concepts ; “ management” and “ organisation’ are restricted 
to the individual undertaking (which the Advisory Committee 
in its definitions took to include public services and offices), 
while rationalisation may cover a whole branch of industry 
or an even larger economic or administrative unit; for this 
reason, three special definitions are given in addition to the 
general definition of “ rationalisation ”’. 


Commentary on the Terms of the Definitions 


It should be noted, first of all, that according to the defini- 
tions drawn up by the Committee the adjective “ scientific ”’ 
can be used along with “ management” or “ organisation ” 
only when the practices referred to are based on principles and 
methods “ which are the outcome of scientific research’. The 
following are mentioned by the Committee as examples of 


2 
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methods of scientific research : observation, experiment; meas- 
urement, presentation (in graphs, statistics, etc.), and logical 
conclusions, formulated as laws, standards, etc. 

In the case of “ management” in particular, the term 
“ scientific ” is justified only if all the phases of management 
are pervaded by the results of scientific research. 

The classic theory of scientific management, as laid down 
by Taylor’s successors under the leadership of Dr. H. S. Person 
in a volume! of fundamental importance published by the 
Taylor Society, makes a distinction between the following 
four phases of scientific management : 

(a) The establishment of standards, which means the 
expression in standard formulas of the optimum solutions for 
all problems set by the conduct of business. They are deter- 
mined in accordance with principles, laws, and rules, pro- 
ceeding from scientific research. 

(b) Planning, which consists in preparation, by the establish- 
ment of programmes based on standards, for the future conduct 
of an undertaking. 

(c) Control, which consists in recording and measuring 
results and comparing them with the programmes established 
on the basis of the chosen standards. 

(d) Co-operation, which consists in the conscious voluntary 
collaboration of all parts of a business undertaking in the per- 
formance of the common task. 

In this last phase lies the mental revolution which Taylor 
considered the fundamental characteristic of his “ scientific 
management ”’. 

“ Co-operation ”’ as a component of the management concept 
introduces a strongly human element, while the term “ co- 
ordination ’’, used in the definition of “ organisation’’, is 
entirely objective and absolute, having essentially a functional 
application; it means the manner in which the systematic 
distribution and harmonious interplay of functions in an under- 
taking are achieved. 

In view of the special needs of the International Labour 
Organisation, the Advisory Committee felt it desirable to 
supplement the definition of the general term “ organisation 
scientifique ’’ by a definition of the special expression “ organisa- 





1 Scientific Management in American Industry. New York, Harper, 1929. 
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tion scientifique du travail”, which is widely used in the 
Romance languages, and which is much more concrete, refer- 
ring to the best way of doing work in the narrower sense. It 
corresponds to the German terms “ Arbeitswissenschaft ”’, 
“ Arbeitstechnik ”’, etc. ; in English it is sometimes translated, 
not quite exactly, by “scientific management ”’. 


Faulty Concepts 


Definitions in themselves are of course not enough to prevent 
the misuse of the concepts they are intended to explain. It 
would therefore really be desirable in every case to supplement 
the positive definition by a negative one, showing what is not 
meant by the term in question. In the case of “ management ”’ 
and “ organisation ’’, the line of demarcation can best be drawn 
by using the term “ scientific ” or “ scientifique”. When prin- 
ciples and methods are applied which are not the outcome of 
scientific research but are based only on superficial preparation 
which ignores some of the factors that have to be considered, 
the schemes will necessarily lack moderation and balance and 
they cannot prosper or last. In such cases, one is justified in 


speaking of “ pseudo-scientific management ’”’ and “ pseudo- 
organisation ’”’. The mistake is often one of excess: there are 
too many forms and charts, too many tests and measurements ; 
this is the reason for the criticisms often made of “ over-organ- 
ised ” undertakings. 

It is even more common to hear accusations of “ pseudo- 
rationalisation ’’, which can occur very easily because, by 


‘ 99 


definition, rationalisation does not rest on a “ scientific’ and 
therefore objective basis but on “ reasoning ’’, which, however 
“systematic” it may be, remains subjective and therefore 
liable to error. 

Consequently, rationalisation measures often miss their 
purpose, especially when old-fashioned but nevertheless per- 
fectly adequate methods are replaced by new ones based on 
faulty and incomplete preparatory work and the outcome 
of which is not systematic “ reasoning” but extremely super- 
ficial. 

When the preparation has been superficial, the social conse- 
quences, and especially the remote consequences, are often left 
out of account. The immediate results of increased output 
and a saving of labour obscure the detrimental consequences 
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that occur when the market—which was not considered in the 
process of “ reasoning ’’—proves.unable to absorb the increased 
output. Again, when labour-saving machinery is introduced, 
those responsible seldom think of the social consequences. in 
the form of technological unemployment, which will indirectly 
affect their own undertaking in many ways. There have been 
only too many examples of simple and rapid mechanisation 
of this type, and it is regrettable that it should have become 
customary to identify this with “rationalisation”. In this 
way, rationalisation has been made the scapegoat for the rapid 
technical progress of recent years, and it is therefore not un- 
natural that its supporters should urge that a distinction be 
made between pseudo-rationalisation, consisting in mere mech- 
anisation, and true rationalisation, which takes account in 
advance of the social consequences for the workers and the 
community. 


CONCLUSION 


As can be seen from a survey of the historical growth and 
present stage of the rationalisation movement, a variety of 
terms, differing from each other by very definite shades of 
meaning, have been evolved in different languages and countries 
and reflect distinct concepts of the subject. 

This state of affairs is of little importance for the further 
development of the movements within each linguistic area or 
country, but its disadvantages at once become painfully evident 
when international collaboration is attempted. Every effort 
must then be made to avoid linguistic misunderstandings and 
material errors and to achieve real mutual comprehension ; for 
this purpose uniformity of terminology and assimilation of 
ideology are necessary. 

This is the object which is served by the international 
definitions drawn up in 1937 by the Advisory Committee of 
the International Labour Office and approved by the Inter- 
national Committee of Scientific Management. 

These definitions explain the fundamental concepts of 
the movement : “ scientific management ”’, “ organisation scien- 
tifique (du travail)”, and “rationalisation ’’, in simple and 
easily understandable language ; with their help it should be 
possible for international discussions on questions of rationalisa- 
tion to be based on simple, clear, uniform and therefore uni- 
versally understandable ideas. 
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APPENDIX 


DEFINITIONS 
ADOPTED BY THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON MANAGEMENT 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 
AT ITS 2ND MEETING, HELD AT GENEVA ON 28 AND 29 May 1937 


I. Management, Scientific Management. 

(a) “ Management” is the complex of the continuous co-ordinated 
activities by means of which any undertaking or any administrative or other 
service, public or private, is conducted. 

(b) Scientific management” is management based on principles and 
methods that are the outcome of scientific research. 


II. Organisation, “ Organisation scientifique (du travail)’. 

(a) Organisation is the complex of activities the object of which is 
to achieve the optimum co-ordination of the functions of any undertaking, 
or any administrative or other service, public or private. 

(b) “ Organisation scientifique is organisation based on principles 
and methods that are the outcome of scientific research. 

(c) “ Organisation scientifique du travail ”’ is the complex of the co- 
ordinated actions the object of which is to achieve and maintain the optimum 
arrangement of work in any undertaking or any administrative or other 
service, public or private. 


III. Rationalisation. 
(a) Rationalisation in general is any reform tending to replace habitual 
antiquated practices by means or methods based on systematic reasoning. 
(6) Rationalisation in the narrowest sense is any reform of an undertaking, 
administrative or other service, public or private, tending to replace habitual, 
antiquated practices by means and methods based on systematic reasoning. 
(c) Rationalisation in a wider sense is a reform which takes a group of 
business undertakings as a unit and tends to reduce the waste and loss due to 
unbridled competition by concerted action based on systematic reasoning. 
(d) Rationalisation in the widest sense is a reform tending to apply 
means and methods based on systematic reasoning to the collective activi- 
ties of large economic and social groups. 





Workers’ Education in New Zealand 
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Director of Tutorial Classes, Workers’ Educational Association, 
Auckland University District, New Zealand 


In continuation of the series of articles devoted to workers’ 
education in different countries ', the following survey deals with 
the characteristics of the movement in New Zealand. After defining 
his view of the nature and function of workers’ education, the 
writer examines critically, in the light of his philosophical theory, 
the value of the methods used by the various institutions. He 
shows the complexity of the forms which may be assumed by 
workers’ education, depending on the structure of the population 
to which it is addressed, and the prevailing tendency to extend 
the scope of the movement. 


THEORETICAL INTRODUCTION 


” ORKERS’ education ” means different things to different 

people, and the present article embodies a somewhat 
different point of view from that adopted in previous articles of 
this series.1 As it will be considered here, workers’ education 
has a special meaning founded upon a general conception of 
education and society which may not be acceptable to all, but 
which has grown steadily in the writer’s mind during his thirteen 
years’ experience in the movement. A brief statement of this 
conception seems essential as an introduction to what follows. 





1 “ Workers’ Education in Belgium’, by Marie-Thérése Nisor, International 
Labour Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 1, July 1931 ; “ Workers’ Education in Great Britain”’, 
by John H. Nicuo.son, International Labour Review, Vol. XXIX, No. 5, May 1934 : 
“ Workers’ Education in the United States *’, by Alice S. Coeyvney, Internationa 
Labour Review, Vol. XXXII, No. 1, July 1935. 
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Education and Social Change 


Education is here considered as an activity with a purpose. 
Broadly speaking, that purpose is a double one: to make a 
world fit for human beings to live in, and to make human 
beings fit to live in that world. It is clear, however, that neither 
of these objects can be pursued without the other: they are 
in fact one and the same object viewed from two different 
angles. 

If education is concerned with changing men in a changing 
society, where are the main points at which it can obtain a 
leverage ? For it seems clear that the work of scientists, artists, 
teachers—all who are usually thought of as contributing to the 
educational process—is rooted in the society of which they are 
members. Hence it is not a question of education changing men 
in society from the outside, but of society changing itself, or 
more accurately of men in a given environment changing that 
environment, while at the same time changing themselves. 
Education may be conceived as the whole complex of forces 
exerted to maximise not only the speed but also the thoroughness 
and the smoothness of the change. 

But there are tremendous forces of inertia opposed to these 
forces of change. Men in society are exposed to a whole battery 
of influences, which operate not only in school and university 
but in the family, the occupation, the church, the trade union, 
voluntary associations of every kind, the press, the radio, the 
cinema—to name a few of the most important. And over- 
shadowing all, and to some extent embodying both formal 
and informal agencies of the kind indicated, is the existing 
economic and political structure of society, finding its chief 
executive expression in the State. That powerful forces of 
inertia are exerted through these means will scarcely be denied. 


Special Significance of Adult Education 


It is at this point that the peculiar functions and importance 
of adult education and of workers’ education emerge. For, as 
the writer believes, a concern with social change is inadequately 
embodied in the schools, universities, and other pre-adult 
educational institutions, of contemporary capitalist society. 
Of the many reasons for this, two may be mentioned. The first 
is that none but grown-up people can have any real awareness 
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of the social situation which calls for change. It is true that 
teachers and parents are grown-up people, and that in so far as 
they are socially conscious they can contribute to the education 
of the young for social change. But they will clearly have to 
contend with all the forces of inertia which have been indicated. 
Thus, pre-adult education tends to become involved in a vicious 
circle, since school and home are bound up with the society that 
needs changing. 

The second reason—perhaps more important—is that the 
young are not in a position to stand up for themselves. Educa- 
tion in its fullest sense must be a kind of “ consumers’ co-opera- 
tion ’’. It may be true that most adults are just as much crushed 
by the forces of inertia as are the young. Yet adults do possess 
a maturity and an experience of life which make a co-operative 
process possible. A university professor dealing with a group 
of undergraduates one day and a group of adults the next is 
dealing with two problems which differ not only in degree but 
in quality. Not all teachers of adult groups realise this. But 
broadly speaking the successful ones do, and their success may 
be measured by the extent to which they welcome the oppor- 


tunity, if not the compulsion, to re-think their ideas. Moreover it 
will be surprising if their university teaching does not gain in 


? 


the process. For, actually, “ consumers’ co-operation ” is not 
quite a correct description. What happens is rather that the 


teachers learn and the learners teach—the relation is dialectical. 


Special Significance of Workers’ Education 


Finally, if such is the special significance of adult education, 
it is the writer’s view that a still more important emphasis lies 
on workers’ education. There is of course a good deal of vague- 
ness about the term “ workers ’’. As here considered, however, 
a workers’ education movement means an educational movement 
drawing its strength from those whose position in society compels 
a concern with change. The significance of a workers’ education 
movement in this sense is that it includes all the potentialities 
of an adult education movement, and in addition embodies the 
human material without whose driving force no escape from the 
contradictions and frustrations of present society, no thorough- 
going social and cultural transformation, seems possible. 

This outline of the writer’s view of education and society, 
of adult education, and of workers’ education, is of course the 
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merest sketch. Within the present limits of space it has neces- 
sarily been dogmatic, and liable to all kinds of misunderstanding. 
Against one kind of misunderstanding it is probably worth while 
trying to guard. It will no doubt be urged by some critics that 
while there is some colour for the view here taken of education, 
so far as it concerns the social sciences, the argument has little 
or no application to the arts. 

This criticism, as the writer sees it, does not hold. It is per- 
fectly true, to put it crudely, that creation and appreciation in 
the fields of music, art, literature, and so forth, can occur 
without any obvious relation to social change. But it is equally 
true that culture in any significant sense is a social thing. The 
arts, like other human activities, are rooted in society. Music, 
art, literature, and the rest, do not just happen in the abstract. 
They are made and enjoyed by men and women, and their 
making and enjoyment are conditioned by the social circum- 
stances in which those men and women live. Education in the 
arts can make no significant advance by leaving the social 
structure as it is and giving the workers a few crumbs of culture. 
The arts, if they are to touch our lives at all, must enter them 
at every point. They must be part of our way of living. No 
society can be civilised in any real sense till the mass of ordinary 
people have learned the transforming effect of adequate stand- 
ards in their houses and furniture, the music they make and 
enjoy, their cinema programmes, their speaking and writing and 
broadcasting, and demand these things as a matter of course. 
This is a social undertaking. Any appreciable progress towards 
its fulfilment will demand not only leisure and opportunities 
at present denied to the mass of the people, but also a fairly 
complete reversal of the values of a capitalist economy. In 
other words it will involve major social change. 


Tue New ZEALAND BACKGROUND 


The view here taken, then, of workers’ education regards it 
as integrally bound up with the whole process of social change. 
The essence of such a movement lies in a dialectical relation 
between rank-and-file members on the one hand and teachers 
and administrators on the other. For its fullest vigour, two 
main things are necessary : the first is a strong working-class 
movement ; the second is a body of intellectuals conscious of the 
social implications of the sciences and arts. Unfortunately it 
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must be said of New Zealand that both these sources of critical 
energy are comparatively weak, though both are probably 
gaining strength. It is upon their progress towards strength 
that the future of workers’ education in this country will depend. 


The Intellectuals 


Reasons for the weakness of any socially conscious intellec- 
tual movement in New Zealand have been suggested by Dr. 
Beaglehole in two recent works.! Geographically, New Zealand 
is separated by half the world’s circumference from the main 
centres of Western thought and culture. The small population 
of a million and a half is widely scattered, and the difficulty of 
internal transport has prevented any concentration of material 
and immaterial resources into a metropolitan life and culture. 
Politically, economic and social development, in spite of the 
legend of “a socialist laboratory ’’, has proceeded largely from 
the motive forces of a capitalism which was entering its main 
expansive phase at the time of New Zealand’s foundation. And 
broadly speaking the result has been a pervasive Babbitry. 
New Zealanders on the whole lack subtlety and are complacent 
with material success. Wanting any serious political conscious- 
ness, they are crudely “ loyal”’. In the arts of life they exhibit 
a “ various vulgarity”. Above all, they dislike criticism. 

As a consequence, the drift of the University, says Dr. 
Beaglehole, has inevitably been “ to provide cheap professional 
schools for the supply of duly certificated lawyers, doctors, 
bank-clerks, dentists, and teachers ’’. Not that such provision 
is in itself contemptible, but “the good life, academically 
speaking, exists over and above this, as on the elementary 
beam of a framework... To criticise the assumptions; to 
bring to the solid mass of colonial faith, of provincial undiffer- 
entiated dogma, an athletic scepticism; .... to offer wisdom 
and clarity and irony ; there is the mission, somewhat partially 
stated, of the university teacher. But such things are unpopular; 
clarity and scepticism have been alien to the spirit of the age ; 
and irony, as the ironists have found, is ever a dangerous 
weapon. It has been the youth who have exhibited these charac- 
teristics, the teachers who have met them with dismay...’ 





1 J. C. BEAGLEHOLE: New Zealand. A Short History. London, 1936; The 
University of New Zealand—an Historical Study. Wellington, New Zealand Council 
for Educational Research, 1937. 

2 J. C. BeaGLEHOLE : The University of New Zealand—an Historical Study, 
op. cit., pp. 396-7. 
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The Working-class Movement 


Nor is the working-class movement in New Zealand in 
any better case, largely for reasons to be found in the same 
broad historical setting. “New Zealand’s immigrants”, writes 
Dr. Morrell, “ have not been drawn in equal proportions from all 
sections of English society : the aristocrat, the country gentle- 
man, the artist or ‘intellectual’ have not wished, the sections 
living ... below the poverty line have not been able to emigrate... 
New Zealand has tended to reproduce the way of life not so 
much of English (or Scottish) society as of one part of that 
society... In its more prosperous days New Zealand has not 
been... the paradise of the working man but rather the paradise 
of the petit bourgeois...” + 

Then, too, the smallness of the population and the geograph- 
ical causes already mentioned have made for small industrial 
units. Class consciousness has appeared almost alone in such 
industries as mining and transport (including waterside work), 
where men are thrown together. The system of industrial 
conciliation and arbitration, while multiplying the number of 
nominal trade unionists, has “ taken the steel out of the unions’’. 


It has in fact ensured the orderly payment of the economic 
ransom on which the temporary stability of an ultimately 
unstable system has rested. 

Above all, the predominant source of income is primary 
production. The significance of this lies not only in the provision 
of a social “ frontier ’ (the opportunity, more theoretical than 


”? 


practical in recent years, of escaping from the “ working class 
to make one’s own way on the land), but also in the political 
importance of the farming class. 

The recent election of a Labour Government is in no sense 
a contradiction either of the last statement or of the asserted 
weakness of the working-class movement as a whole. For the 
result clearly depended upon a large majority of support from 
the farming class as well as the working class (to say nothing of 
the petit-bour geois mass) ; and there has yet been little indication 
that it was an expression of any deep scepticism in regard to 
social and cultural foundations. (For example, the recent 
annual conference of the Labour Party rejected, by 498 votes 
to 14, a proposal for the affiliation of the Communist Party.) 


* W. P. Morre.i : New Zealand, pp. 337-8. London, 1935. 
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That the future of workers’ education in New Zealand, and 
indeed any distinctive contribution which the country may make 
to the social and cultural revolution, may yet lie largely in the 
sphere of the rural community there is some reason to hope. 
For the typical New Zealand farmer, on his family farm, is a 
force to be reckoned with. That his scepticism has not as yet 
tended to be exhaustive or fundamental may be due in part to 
the very circumstances of his present exploitation. For there 
is a sense in which he is our true proletarian. Though he clings 
tenaciously to his sense of property, he is in fact a more absolute 
servant of his creditors than most wage-workers are of their 
employers. And, though his work makes more varied calls upon 
his intelligence and resource than most other employments, he 
is in the present circumstances so crushed by the burden of 
routine that little time or energy remains for the reading and 
thinking and discussing out of which a fundamental criticism 
(or social consciousness) might grow. To assist in the breaking 
of this vicious circle must be an important task for workers’ 
education in New Zealand. 


THE WoRKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


In such circumstances as these it is scarcely surprising that 
workers’ education in New Zealand is as yet a matter of promise 
rather than of substantial performance. Nevertheless it is worth 
while to attempt some estimate of the elements contributing 
to that promise. Of all organised movements there can be little 
doubt that the biggest contribution is to be looked for from the 
Workers’ Educational Association (W.E.A.). As in Great 
Britain, it is not the size of the movement (during the last six 
years the total number of students has varied from about 4,500 
to about 6,500) so much as its quality which is significant. 

Like its prototype in Great Britain, the New Zealand 
W.E.A. is the child of a marriage between the university and 
the working-class movement, solemnised with the blessing of 
the State. As in the British case, there have been those who 
have branded the marriage as unnatural, the child as an abor- 
tion, and the State as a cynical betrayer. There are reasons 
however for questioning this extreme view. No doubt the 
strongest reason is that the State, while in normal times supply- 
ing at least half the funds of the W.E.A., has imposed no system 
of regulation or inspection whatever. Responsibility for 
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standards has been left entirely with the governing bodies of the 
movement. This has meant very considerable freedom for the 
operation of that dialectical relation between intellectuals and 
workers which is the essence of workers’ education as a dis- 
tinctive movement. 


Three Phases of Development 


That such a relation is only now beginning to show promise 
of any substantial fruit is not surprising. Intellectuals and 
workers alike have been slow in awaking to that degree of social 
consciousness which makes any sort of rapid progress possible. 
Since its inception in 1915, the W.E.A. has developed in three 
main phases. For the first five years or so, trade union affilia- 
tions were strong, a reasonably high proportion of members 
were manual workers, and economics, industrial history, and 
cognate subjects, overshadowed all others. Here were the mak- 
ings of a genuine workers’ movement, hampered however by 
the lack of a clear social consciousness both on the academic 
and on the workers’ side. This lack was evidenced in a 
rather slavish imitation of the English practice of the tutorial 
class. 

In the next phase, roughly from the early twenties to the 
early thirties, while there was more attempt to modify English 
techniques to suit local conditions, and valuable new methods 
such as the “box scheme”! were introduced, the movement 
definitely deteriorated from the point of view of workers’ 
education. In this period trade union affiliations declined, 
membership became largely female and middle-class, and there 
was a rising emphasis on such subjects as psychology, literature, 
drama, music, and art—without any adequate social philo- 
sophy behind them. 

The third phase, from about 1932 till the present, has in 
many respects been a valuable testing time for the movement, 
under conditions of difficulty and depression. The complete 
cessation of State financial support in April 1932 practically 
halved available income. And, in spite of generous emergency 
grants from the Carnegie Corporation of New York, tutorial 
services had to be curtailed severely. Yet it is not too much 
to say that the economic adversity of this period has been the 





? See below, p. 450. 
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largest factor making for the awakening of the movement to 
a fuller social consciousness. The economic depression itself 
acted as a stimulus to the formation of study groups on eco- 
nomic, social and political subjects (1982 was indeed a peak 
year for such groups in the Auckland district). Again, there are 
strong reasons for believing that in the ruthless removal of 
State support in 1982 motives of economy were not unmixed 
with a desire to be rid of an educational agency shown by expe- 
rience to encourage inconvenient thinking. And it is not unna- 
tural that with the removal of State support an atmosphere 
of greater freedom and independence developed, at least in 
some sections of the movement, an atmosphere in which the 
tendency to inconvenient thinking inevitably increased. Thus 
the hopefulness of this recent phase lies in its promise of a more 
lively social consciousness, and with that the emergence of a 
more adequate philosophy on which to build a significant 
movement for workers’ education. 


The W.E.A. at the Crossroads 


One may say that the present position of the W.E.A. is 


a critical one. With the renewal of substantial State grants 
soon after the return of a Labour Government in November 
1935, the immediate financial anxiety has been relieved, but the 
movement has to decide what course to take. The drift to middle- 
class academicism (or sometimes even dilettantism), most 
strongly marked in the second phase indicated above, has not 
by any means completely been arrested. There are indeed those 
among the leaders of the W.E.A. who consider that the path 
of general adult education should frankly be taken. Others, 
on the contrary, hold strongly that “the W.E.A. can only 
regain its vitality by becoming once again a workers’ organisa- 
tion, in which the pressure of needs and ideas and demands that 
workers have in common will inevitably produce the working- 
class basis we desire. It would be ‘ educational’ because it 
would still be sceptical : but it would be the scepticism of the 
working class that permeated it.” 1 That the future of the 
W.E.A. as a movement for workers’ education depends on the 
acceptance of this latter view can hardly be doubted. 





1 From an article by Professor W. A. SEWELL in a lively controversy initiated 
in one district on “ The W.E.A. at the Crossroads ”’. 
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Present Organisation 


The strength and weakness of the W.E.A. in its present 
practice may briefly be indicated. The movement operates in 
four districts, corresponding to the four university colleges 
situated in the four main cities : Auckland, Wellington, Christ- 
church, and Dunedin. The governing body in each district 
is the District Council, comprising in the main representatives 
of W.E.A. tutorial classes, of certain educational bodies, and 
of affiliated trade unions. The districts are loosely federated 
under a Dominion Constitution, with a Dominion Council and 
an annual Dominion Conference, but each is largely autono- 
mous. In each district the District Council and the university 
college are equally represented on the joint Tutorial Classes 
Committee, which is responsible for the arrangement of tutorial 
classes and for maintenance of academic standards generally. 
In Auckland, general direction is in the hands of a full-time 
academic Director. In the other districts some member of the 
university college staff, usually of professorial rank, acts as 
part-time Director of Tutorial Classes, with the assistance of 
one or more full-time staff tutors. All these officers are immedi- 


ately responsible to the local Tutorial Classes Committee, but 
in practice their personal influence over the work in both city 
and country is considerable. 


Tutorial Classes 


The work is divided fairly sharply between city and country. 
In the four main cities the central activity is still the tutorial 
class, or what might be called with more justice “ tutorial class 
and water”’. For nothing approximating to English standards 
is any longer attempted. With no limit to the size of classes, 
intimate contact among the members and with the tutor is 
uncommon, if not impossible. There is extremely little written 
work or individual work at home, and few tutors find time for 
reading guidance. Classes in which there is habitually a reason- 
able quality of discussion are exceptional. Above all perhaps, 
class members have practically no part either in the selection 
of tutors or in the planning of the courses. (In some subjects, 
on the other hand, as for example science, music, art, English 
and physical education in Auckland recently, individual prac- 
tical work by students has been an integral part of the class.) 
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Non-tutorial Techniques—the Box Scheme 


Outside the four main cities a considerable amount of work 
has been done by methods devised to obviate the personal 
attendance of a tutor. It is here that the New Zealand W.E.A. 
has made its most distinctive contribution to adult educational 
technique. The first such method to be developed was the 
“ box scheme ’’. The theory underlying this was that if a group 
is to sustain interest in a course of written lectures without 
the presence of a tutor there must be a definite appeal to the 
emotions, and plenty of practical illustrative matter. The 
members must have plays to read, gramophone records to listen 
to, pictures to look at, and generally things to do. Again, since 
in most country districts there is not scope for more than one 
W.E.A. group, the appeal of the subject-matter must be wide 
and varied. Most courses have therefore been planned to include 
some aspects of music, art, literature, and drama. The scheme 
takes its name from the fact that the study material (multiple 
copies of a typescript lecture for the evening, sets of plays, 
illustrative books, gramophone records, picture plates, etc.) 
is sent out in boxes, which go from group to group in a circuit. 
The group appoints its own leader, who is responsible for the 
adequate discussion and appreciation of the material in regular 
two-hour meetings. Groups are encouraged to be small enough 
(usually from 12 to 20) for intimate discussion, and often meet 
in the houses of the members. 

Originated in the Canterbury district (of which Christ- 
church is the centre), the box scheme has constituted a revo- 
lution in technique. It has enabled a wide spread of educational 
material, thrown more activity and initiative on local group 
members, and above all broken down much of the academic 
formality apt to be associated with older techniques. And it 
has been copied by other parts of New Zealand, by other orga- 
nisations, and even in other countries. It is, however, in some 
respects cumbersome, expensive to capitalise, and inflexible 
in its limitation to circuits of groups. 


The Discussion Scheme 


Mainly to avoid these drawbacks, a second non-tutorial 
method has been developed. With the “correspondence 
scheme ”’, or “discussion scheme ’’, the material is confined 
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to typescript lectures but, from the point of view of active work 
by the students, the lack of that supplementary illustrative 
matter characteristic of the box scheme is countered by the 
inclusion with each lecture of a set of questions devised to 
induce a group to thrash out the main points. As far as possible, 
too, students are encouraged to borrow from the library, through 
book lists and guided reading. As compared with the box 
scheme this method is much more flexible; the courses are 
available to any number of groups simultaneously ; they can 
be sent to groups too small to justify the expense of the box 
scheme, and to isolated individuals. Moreover, both groups 
and individuals are encouraged to make the serious effort of 
reporting on the questions set, those who do so being rewarded 
by receipt of official “ notes on questions ” (essential for any 
real grasp of the subject). Again, the complete file of lectures 
and notes becomes the property of the student for permanent 
reference. The box scheme, on the other hand, has the advantage 
of much greater facilities for a wider and less purely intellectual 
appeal. 


Other Activities 


Other methods in use by the W.E.A. need no long descrip- 
tion. Summer schools, short courses, public lectures and dia- 
logues, lectures to prison inmates—all have their place. There 
is a bursary scheme, by which a few of the most promising 
W.E.A. students are annually awarded free facilities for 
pursuing a three-year university course, subject to extension. 
Several of these bursars have done brilliantly, and the majority 
have done well and have remained as increasingly effective 
members of the movement, in some cases gaining W.E.A. 
staff appointments. Clubs, and informal activities of many 
kinds—musical, dramatic, literary, debating, and so forth— 
show a vigorous life in some centres. In Auckland the annual 
dramatie production has set new standards on the amateur 
stage, working in a theatre which by its own efforts has become 
the best equipped in the city. An extremely important function 
was for some years performed by the regular broadcasting of 
W.E.A. lecture series from the four national radio stations, 
and one may venture the opinion that effective adult educational 
broadcasting has remained comparatively in the doldrums since 
this practice was discontinued by the authorities at the end of 
1934, 
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Range and Grading 


The range of subjects covered by the W.E.A. is fairly 
wide, though in many respects it does not measure up satis- 
factorily with such an admirable scheme as that adopted by 
Naomi Mitchison in her Outline for Boys and Girls and Their 
Parents. Taking her division of the field of theory and practice 
into the three departments of “science”, “ civilisation ”’, 
and “ values ’’, one must say that in the first department there 
is on the whole inadequate attention to health and physical 
education, biology, physical sciences, philosophy, and logic ; 
the only subject attempted at all generally and continuously 
is psychology, which is indeed popular, sometimes perhaps too 
popular. In the department of “ civilisation ’’, there is serious 
neglect of world history, geography, anthropology, and political 
science, chief attention being directed to international relations 
and economics. As regards “ values ’’, there is much concentra- 
tion on drama (which is the most popular of all subjects but 
too rarely passes beyond play-reading and light commentary 
taken in a “ knitting ’’ frame of mind), and literature is on the 
whole well, and music fairly well, catered for ; art, on the other 
hand, with one or two striking exceptions, is almost completely 
neglected, and so is the modern art of the cinema. With the box 
and discussion schemes some of these gaps are more adequately 
filled. Here there are some beginnings of world history and 
political science, and rather more attention to music and art, 
though with an inadequate social basis. 

For this weakness in range there are probably two main 
causes : first, a very great shortage of tutors having the capacity, 
time, and willingness, to devote themselves to the special needs 
of workers’ education ; and second (not unconnected with the 
first) a serious weakness in active and organised consumers’ 
demand. 

A further weakness is an almost complete lack of grading 
into elementary and advanced work. Such grading is of course 
provided for in the English tutorial class, and would be much 
more practicable in New Zealand if State grants were made per 
class instead of in the block. At present it is impossible without 
further curtailing an already narrow range of subject-matter. 
And, even if money were available, the already mentioned 
shortage of suitable tutors remains. 
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Possibilities in the W.E.A. 


To sum up the promise of the W.E.A. as a significant move- 
ment for workers’ education, one may say that almost every- 
thing depends upon the social consciousness of, its leaders. 
As regards the city classes, without denying all value to their 
present activity, particularly in those classes where individual 
and practical work is the rule, it must be said that on the whole 
they have been less highly significant as workers’ education 
than some of the country work. For the non-tutorial techniques 
of the box and discussion schemes have very great possibilities. 
That the box scheme has not yet been used to any extent in a 
significant sense is merely accidental; it has been produced 
mainly by those who conceive the W.E.A. as an agency of 
general adult education or university extension. And the most 
significant material has so far been embodied in the discussion 
scheme because this has been produced mainly by those who 
emphasise the function of workers’ education. Both methods, 
however, with adequate finance and staffing, could be extended 
widely. There is in fact an urgent need for the development 
of box material dealing with the arts on the basis of an adequate 
social philosophy. 

Broadly speaking, what has happened to the movement 
is that, since the initial phase when working-class representa- 
tion on the District Councils and joint committees was strong, 
the work has tended to drift into a condition of middle-class 
dilettantism, a condition which in turn has still further dimin- 
ished the interest and support of the working class. On the 
whole, this drift has been less serious in the country work because 
this work is more directly under the influence of the permanent 
staff, a fair proportion of whom are enthusiasts for workers’ 
education. And in the tendency of both city and country work 
there are signs that the tide is now turning. 

With the awakening of the depression period the working- 
class movement shows signs of renewed consciousness. As 
already mentioned, a Labour Government was returned at the 
end of 1985. Further, a strong New Zealand Federation of 
Labour has lately arisen to consolidate the workers’ position 
in the industrial field. Under the stimulus of various W.E.A. 
leaders, the working-class movement, both political and indus- 
trial, is being encouraged to stress the importance of workers’ 
education. Already, too, some of the country work of the 
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W.E.A. is beginning to bring home to the small farmers and 
other country workers that their interest in a new order is essen- 
tially identical with that of other exploited classes. If the move- 
ment can be rooted thus firmly in both city and country, there 
seems no limit to its possibilities for significant workers’ educa- 
tion. 


OTHER AGENCIES 


This critical estimate of the W.E.A. has perhaps taken 
more than its due proportion of space. Yet, on their present 
performance for workers’ education, other agencies can be dealt 
with much more briefly. They fall into various categories, 
which are not of course watertight: (1) agencies of a more 
general adult educational type than the W.E.A., (2) agencies 
which are “consumers” rather than “ producers” in the 
field, and (3) the great agencies of mass entertainment-education- 
propaganda. Finally there are various stirrings of independent 
working-class education which are not yet appreciably organised. 


The University Colleges 


As regards agencies of more general adult education, there 
are in the first place the four university colleges. Till recently 
it might be said that, with the exception of intermittent series 
of public lectures, the colleges have in practice made their 
effective contribution to adult education through the W.E.A. 
Through monetary grants, through the service of members of 
their staffs and governing bodies both as tutors and on the 
joint Tutorial Classes Committees, through library assistance, 
and in other ways, their contribution has been substantial. 
Thus they are to be regarded less as independent agents of adult 
education than as contributors ‘to that end through indirect 
means. An exception to this has been a recent experiment in 
independent university extension work by Auckland University 
College. Single lectures and series of lectures by members of 
the staff have been arranged by a University Extension Com- 
mittee and offered both in the city and in several provincial 
towns. The scheme has met with substantial success during its 
first year, particularly in one provincial centre, but it cannot 
yet be considered of high significance as workers’ education. 
There are also two agricultural colleges affiliated to the Univer- 
sity of New Zealand, but these have not yet made any marked 
contribution to adult education outside their own students. 
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The Association for Country Education 


A general agency which to some extent competes with the 
W.E.A. is the A.C.E. (Association for Country Education). 
Initiated by means of substantial grants from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, the A.C.E. differs from the W.E.A. 
in two main respects : (1) as its name implies, it aims to con- 
cern itself purely with a rural constituency (“ country districts 
and towns of less than 4,000 inhabitants ”’); (2) although its 
aims are expressed in wide terms (“ the development and utilisa- 
tion of all facilities and knowledge that add interest and make 
for the health and well-being of country communities ”’), its 
practice does not seem, on the whole, as wide as that of the 
W.E.A. Although it covers departments scarcely touched by 
the W.E.A. at present (especially on the side of “ Problems 
of the Home, in its Relationship to the Health, Ideals and 
Standards of the Community ’’), it does not cover as wide a 
field on the more general social and cultural side as does the 
W.E.A. Its library scheme, on the other hand, is in many re- 
spects better than that of the W.E.A. And, further, those parts 
of the general social and cultural field which it does cover it 
probably covers in some respects better than the W.E.A. ; 
it certainly has a more adequate full-time staff and travelling 
facilities. 

As an agency for workers’ education, however, the A.C.E. 
is distinctly limited. While home science and its related field, 
together with drama and psychology (these are the main pillars 
of its programme), are important in themselves and can often 
lead to fundamental thinking about society, there is no evidence 
that the A.C.E. stresses this latter aspect. In fact the library 
scheme, with its provision of book hampers covering a wide 
range of good fiction, biography, travel, economics, international 
affairs, psychology, science, drama, etc., holds the greatest 
potentialities in this direction. But with a single librarian, who 
finds it impossible to give an adequate number of supplementary 
talks to the library groups (some of which meet once a year, 
a very few twice, and some not at all), these potentialities 
cannot be realised to any large extent. On the whole, therefore, 
the A.C.E., while doubtless a valuable instrument of adult 
education within a limited field, has not stressed in its pro- 
gramme the major problems of social change, and shows at 
present little promise of significance as a movement for workers’ 
education. 





et Ss. 
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The British Drama League 


Another organisation with a limited objective, which might 
conceivably be more effective in the field of workers’ education 
than it is under present leadership, is the British Drama League. 
The object of the League (an offshoot of the organisation of that 
name in Great Britain) is “ to encourage the art of the theatre, 
both for its own sake and as a means of intelligent recreation 
among the whole community”; and this object is pursued 
through the practice and study of drama by groups all over the 
country, through festivals of community drama, through 
schools of drama, etc. The writing and producing of plays is 
encouraged, and there is a central library of play sets. The 
League has, however, made no effective approach to the trade 
unions. It gives special facilities for dramatic work to the two 
widespread countrywomen’s organisations shortly to be men- 
tioned, the Federation of Women’s Institutes and the Women’s 
Division of the Farmers’ Union, but these organisations, although 
they include a large number of farmers’ wives and other 
country workers, show as yet no marked signs of that social 
consciousness which might give their dramatic work signi- 
ficance as workers’ education. 


People’s Theatre 


The only dramatic work which at present comes effectively 
within the field of workers’ education is that of People’s Theatre. 
As part of an intensive campaign for renewed trade union 
backing, the Auckland W.E.A. in 1936 produced the working- 
class play Waiting for Lefty. Such was the enthusiasm of trade 
unionists for this production that a new organisation, People’s 
Theatre, was formed for the purpose of building up a working- 
class theatre independent of the W.E.A. People’s Theatre 
has since taken Waiting for Lefty “ on the road ” to a couple of 
provincial towns, has produced with marked success Till the 
Day I Die, and will shortly produce Judgment Day. In addition 
to major productions it has also initiated a programme of 
“ agitprop ” activities at trade union meetings. Based on the 
active work of trade unionists and intellectuals, and definitely 
concerned with dramatic work of social significance, this organ- 
isation is one of the most promising recent developments in the 
field of workers’ education. 
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Countrywomen’s Organisations 


Under the heading of agencies which are “ consumers ” 
rather than “ producers ”’ in the field, the two most important 
are the Federation of Women’s Institutes (W.I.) and the 
Women’s Division of the Farmers’ Union (W.D.F.U.). As 
already indicated, their significance for workers’ education is 
so far a matter of promise rather than of performance. They 
can be dealt with together since, although a movement towards 
their fusion seems to offer little hope of success, their functions 
and possibilities are sufficiently similar from the present point 
of view. Both of them have already achieved a good deal in such 
directions as training in organisation and self-government, 
in reasoned thought and argument (through holding office, 
in committee work, and at general meetings), in public speaking 
and listening, in handicrafts, in the practice of drama, in music 
(through choirs), in homecraft, health, and nursing, and a 
widening of outlook through rather miscellaneous lecturettes, 
through historical pageants, through establishment of libraries, 
and through travel in their own country (to meetings, confer- 
ences, etc.). 

The general effect, writes the Dominion organiser of the 
W.I., is “ to deepen and enrich the life of the country woman. 
Forcing her to move about her own country not only helps to 
remove the parochial outlook, but restores to countless women 
initiative, apt to be lost in the narrow monotony of farm life. 
The varied monthly programme (of the branch meeting) gives 
her interest and food for thought, which carries her on from 
meeting to meeting, and in hundreds of cases has averted 
mental breakdown... To my mind the greatest contribution 
we have made to adult education in New Zealand is that we 
have organised about nine hundred channels ready to be used 
for the best kind of education for adult life in this country. 
The standards we have achieved may not be regarded as very 
high from an academic point of view, but we have had to make 
bricks without straw, and no outside bodies to speak of have 
offered to work with us or to use those channels. We have to 
remember, too, that we are working with tired women. The 
woman who has domestic help is the exception.”’ 

The importance of these countrywomen’s organisations 
is that they have succeeded in banding together a large propor- 
tion of farmers’ wives and other country workers into a move- 
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ment, which, however elementary and trivial much of its activ- 
ities may be at present, does provide the “ channels ready to be 
used ” by agencies which can supply the material of workers’ 
education. They have already done something towards making 
many of their members conscious, or potentially conscious, of 
the major problems of social change, and it is for agencies such 
as the W.E.A. to carry that awakening forward. The W.E.A. 
has in fact recently been attempting to help them by supplying 
material for discussion of the problem of war, and the fortunes 
of this attempt will give some indication both of the difficulties 
to be overcome and of the strength which may thereby be added 
to the cause of workers’ education. 


The Farmers’ Union 


Surprise may be felt that the organisation of farmers’ 
wives has been mentioned before that of the farmers themselves. 
The main reason is that the New Zealand Farmers’ Union, 
though an active and widespread organisation, is at the moment 
very much less of a “ ready channel” for workers’ education. 


The character of the Union varies in different districts. In 
some, particularly where sheep-farming is the major activity, 
it is dominated by the bigger and wealthier farmers. In others, 
particularly where the small dairy farmers hold sway, its poli- 
tical consciousness has not yet in the main passed beyond a 
stage in which salvation appears possible through “ social 
credit ’’, and trade unions and the working-class movement are 
viewed with grave suspicion. There is also an important and 
growing movement of Young Farmers’ Clubs. These, however, 
concern themselves almost entirely with the technical side of 
farming, and in so far as political education is touched they are 
dominated by the politics of the senior organisation. The 
potentialities for workers’ education are there in both cases, 
but the difficulties are more deep-seated than with the women’s 
organisations. Nevertheless, as already suggested, the country 
work of the W.E.A. is contributing its effect. 


Cinema 


Of the two great agencies of mass entertainment-education- 
propaganda, radio and cinema, less is to be said than one could 
wish, for the reason that their significant use for workers’ 
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education has so far been very slight. As regards the cinema, 
this is the more excusable in that the odds against using so 
powerful a profit-making institution for purposes of workers’ 
education are notorious in all capitalist countries. Film societies 
have been formed at one time and another in the four main 
cities, but have faded out in every case owing to the impossi- 
bility of offering their members an assured yearly programme 
of significant films. With the pioneer work now being done by 
the British Film Institute, it is possible that these difficulties 
may be overcome through the formation of a New Zealand Film 
Institute, and a move is being made in this direction. 


Radio 


With the radio the case is different. This has not yet become 
purely a profit-making industry. One would therefore suppose 
that under a Labour Government it would be one of the most 
powerful instruments for workers’ education. Unfortunately 
this is not so. Actually it must be said that its use for this 
purpose has appreciably declined since the Labour Government 
took office. 

There was a period of some six years, when broadcasting 
was controlled first by a private company and then by a Govern- 
ment-appointed Broadcasting Board, during which significant 
work was done by the W.E.A., in spite of a watchful Conserva- 
tive Government and of a stultifying “ non-controversial ” 
regulation. At the height of this period, series of talks on the 
major problems of politics and economics, international affairs, 
science, music, literature, art, and so forth, were arranged by 
the W.E.A. from the four national stations in a total of eight 
half-hours per week. The work was co-ordinated by a Dominion 
committee ; a beginning was made with the issue of notes to 
listeners and even the formation of listening-groups; and a 
special technique was in process of development, including the 
informal dialogue as a particularly stimulating combination of 
education with entertainment. Not unnaturally, perhaps, 
there came a time when the effort to say something significant 
within the limits of the “ non-controversial ’’ regulation broke 
down. The arrangement with the W.E.A. was terminated by the 
Broadcasting Board at the end of 1934. Soon after attaining 
office in 1985 the present Government abolished the Board, 
substituting Ministerial control of a National Broadcasting 
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Service, and some months later appointing a Director of Broad- 
casting as its executive officer. 

Nothing, however, corresponding to the service performed 
by the W.E.A. has yet been reinstated. There has for some 
time been a national Director of Talks, and each of the four 
national stations has its advisory Adult Education Committee. 
On the whole, however, the talks arranged by these committees, 
and the talks generally, are of less significance for workers’ 
education than were those arranged by the W.E.A., in spite 
of the fact that the “ non-controversial ” regulation has gone. 
The whole question of talks is said to be under reorganisation, 
and one hopes that it will not be necessary to say much longer 
that the biggest available opportunity for workers’ education 
on a wide scale is being neglected. 


Independent Working-class Education 


Efforts towards independent working-class education in 
New Zealand have not yet produced any organised movement. 
There is, for example, nothing so continuous or tangible as 
the National Council of Labour Colleges (N.C.L.C.) in Great 
Britain. Naturally, however, there have been stirrings in this 
direction, by those who would regard the W.E.A. as an inevi- 
tably bourgeois institution supported by a capitalist State. 
The following is supplied by one who has taken an active part 
in such stirrings : 


“The old militant Federation of Labour (1909 to 1914) 
was sympathetic to the Ruskin College movement as it branched 
off into the Plebs League and finally N.C.L.C. It is about 
ten years since there were a number of Plebs League branches 
in Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, Dunedin, ete. We used 
the literature of the Plebs League and N.C.L.C. and other 
publications. Subjects were principally Marxian economics, 
industrial history, economic geography, modern imperialism, 
and materialist philosophy. There have always been a number 
of study circles in different industrial centres. I am not aware 
of any official recognition by the trade unions, though there may 
have been amongst the coal miners’ unions on the West Coast. 

“ Quite frankly, we always viewed the W.E.A. as merely 
a university extension movement of the same perfectly inno- 
cuous or definitely reactionary type as the ordinary university 
‘education’. To us the attainment and assimilation of know- 
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ledge was for the specific purpose of equipment for fighting the 
present capitalist system, not an end in itself as ‘culture’. 
We did not want to make a bunch of intellectual eunuchs but 
militant propagandists, organisers, and fighters. 

“These study circles and classes have never wholly disap- 
peared. They rise and fall mainly as the chief leaders and 
students have to ‘move on’ according to the state of the labour 
market. It only wants one or two of the main class leaders or 
students to leave the locality or have to keep quiet owing to 
victimisation and the classes temporarily disappear. From 
Auckland several of our best men left for Australia at the 
beginning of the depression. 

“As to how many workers’ study classes are running in 
New Zealand at present, you can rest assured that wherever 
there is any militant organisation there also will be a study 
class of some kind. In the midst of the depression there were: 
study groups throughout New Zealand ; they used textbooks 
varying from mere pamphlets like Wage-Labour and Capital 
by Marx up to expensive publications, old classics and modern 
publications. They study purposely to equip themselves better 
to fight. The W.E.A. is usually viewed as a mere trick of the 
employers to sidetrack them. 

“ The best illustration of the position that I can give is one 
used by Arnold Roller, referring to Maud Allen and her Eu- 
rhythmics : ‘Are we to dance our way through the revolution 
or fight it ?’ So, is the workers’ revolution to be accomplished 
by assimilating some small crumbs of bourgeois culture or by 
organised struggle ? Our Plebs classes, study circles, etc., 
were organised to help furnish an armoury for fighting the 
present system and not merely to make some working-class 


> 99 


‘highbrows’. 
CONCLUSION 


From the foregoing it would appear that for the future of 
workers’ education in New Zealand a very great responsibility 
rests on the W.E.A. In practice it is the only organised body 
around which any considerable demand for workers’ education 
has begun to develop. If it encourages that development it 
can make its influence for significant work felt far and wide, 
in the trade unions, in the countrywomen’s organisations, in the 
farmers’ movement, in cinema and radio. It can be a real 
focus for workers’ education wherever the potentialities of that 
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movement are to be found. At the moment this future is not 
assured, for the leaders have yet to decide. 

Two recent developments, more than anything else, will 
have a bearing upon that decision. One is the fact that the 
recently formed Federation of Labour has embodied in its 
constitution a clause which places upon its local Councils the 
responsibility of making the most of W.E.A. facilities. The 
other is the projected co-ordination of adult education through 
a national Council of Adult Education, consisting of appointees 
of the Government, of the University, and of the W.E.A. If 
the first fact is fully exploited for purposes of workers’ education, 
it remains to be seen how far the integrity of the movement can 
be maintained under conditions of Government-influenced 
co-ordination. That, broadly, is the problem of a workers’ 
education movement with a Labour Government in a capitalist 


-State. 





Labour Courts 


by 


Henri BINEet 
International Labour Office 


Many countries now have special courts, sometimes in conjunc- 
tion with a system of conciliation and arbitration, to deal with 
disputes of an occupational character arising between employers 
and workers. In view of the importance of these courts, and as 
a sequel to the volume issued a few years ago on conciliation and 
arbitration 1, the International Labour Office will shortly publish 
a special study on this subject. The following article does not enter 
into the details of procedure of the labour courts, but is intended 
to give a general view of the development and present tendencies 
of this special form of jurisdiction. 


INTRODUCTION 


Che the layman the expression “ labour courts ”’ often suggests 

an unimportant institution devised for the adjustment 
of petty disputes in connection with contracts of service, more 
particularly with domestic service. The reason for the modest 
réle thus assigned by the uninitiated to the institution of a 
special labour judiciary must be traced to the humble origin 
of the present-day labour courts. 

It is true that formerly the special labour tribunals did 
perform very restricted functions. They were concerned only 
with certain minor disputes in special trades. Such was the 
case of the labour tribunal (conseil de prud’ hommes) which was 





1 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : Conciliation and Arbitration in Industrial 
Disputes. Studies and Reports, Series A (Industrial Relations), No. 34. Geneva, 
1933. xv + 696 pp. 16s. or $4. (Cloth bound, 20s. or $5.) 
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set up in Lyons under a Napoleonic law of 1806 for the settle- 
ment of certain disputes arising in the silk industry, and to 
which modern labour courts are usually said to owe their origin. 

The main idea was, and still is, that litigants should have 
their labour disputes adjusted by representatives of the interests 
involved, by members of their own trade, in other words by 
their peers. Hence the special labour tribunals were composed 
of representatives of the employers and representatives of the 
workers, the object being always to have judges conversant 
with the conditions in which the dispute arose. 

Another important aspect of these special tribunals is that 
they should offer the possibility of settling disputes at less 
cost than is usually the case when proceedings are instituted 
before the regular courts of law. For that reason the State 
generally defrays the expenses occasioned by the maintenance 
of a labour judiciary, so that the litigants are as a rule exempt 
from the various registration fees and stamp duties which are 
a common feature of proceedings before the ordinary courts 
of law. 

The third object of the special labour judiciary is to provide 
for prompt settlement of labour disputes. Everyone is aware 
of the proverbial slowness of the regular courts of law, which 
in the interests of justice feel bound to allow proceedings all 
the time necessary to ensure that no one’s rights shall be 
infringed for want of sufficient opportunity to make them known. 
The purpose of the special labour courts would be frustrated 
in part if the procedure followed did not allow expeditious 
handling. To substitute oral proceedings for the formalism 
of written legal documents is one of the objects aimed at in 
setting up special courts to deal with labour disputes. 

For this reason, legislators never fail to give oral conciliation 
proceedings first place in the settlement of labour disputes. 
From their very beginnings labour courts have given conciliation 
a principal réle in adjusting the conflicting views of litigants, 
who must be induced so far as possible to minimise their claims. 
It is a universal practice to ask for more in order to receive 
enough. When claims are brought down to their normal pro- 
portions, it is often much easier to see eye to eye with the 
antagonist. 

In other respects the labour courts are very similar to 
the ordinary courts of law inasmuch as their jurisdiction 
is at all times compulsory and the judgments they render 
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are enforceable in the same manner as those of the regular 
courts. 

The experiments made with the first labour courts gave, 
on the whole, satisfactory results. Their competence was 
accordingly extended to a greater variety of disputes in a 
larger number of industries, and to other parts of the country. 
The example set by France was followed by other nations, 
and to-day twenty-three countries possess special labour courts. 


PRESENT-DAY TREND 


No one who has had an opportunity to become familiar 
with the present standing of labour courts can feel that they 
are insignificant. On the contrary, the part they play is of 
supreme importance to the masses of workers in several coun- 
tries. While much more is said about measures taken for the 
adjustment of disputes between capital and labour which are 
collective in character, and at times political in scope, the part 
played by the permanent labour judiciary in the settlement 
of everyday labour differences, though less spectacular on the 
surface, is probably no less an element of social stability in 
the end. 

In the early days labour courts were set up to deal with 
individual disputes only. But the success achieved by the 
special courts was such that collective disputes are now also 
being brought under their jurisdiction. 

Laws passed in Portugal and Rumania in 1933, for instance, 
provide for the establishment of a labour judiciary having 
jurisdiction not only in individual disputes between employers 
and their employees, as was usually the case in the earlier laws, 
but also in disputes of a collective character which arise between 
employers or employers’ associations and groups of workers 
or trade unions as a result of collective demands for better 
conditions of employment. 

The expression “labour disputes” usually means disputes 
which are not based on the pre-existing rights of the litigants. 
They usually arise out of contested demands for the recognition 
of new rights, and give expression to the conflicting interests 
of the parties. Hence they are sometimes referred to as “ dis- 
putes concerning interests’. But labour disputes may also be 
based -on pre-existing rights. This is the case, for instance, 
when the conflict relates to the interpretation or the application 


? 
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of a collective agreement previously concluded between the 
parties. These are termed “disputes concerning rights ’’. 
It was in the labour legislation of the Scandinavian countries 
that the distinction between disputes concerning rights and 
disputes concerning interests first made its appearance, when 
compulsory procedure for the adjustment of labour disputes 
was introduced in those countries. 

Disputes concerning rights, whether individual or collective, 
should normally fall under the jurisdiction of a judge, whose 
task it is to say what the rights are. Disputes about interests, 
on the other hand, would more properly pertain to the domain 
of conciliation and arbitration, where the conciliators or arbi- 
trators endeavour to reconcile the divergent interests of the 
parties and to lay down for the future guiding principles which 
serve as a basis for the establishment of new rights. In practice, 
however, the laws relating to labour courts do not always 
specify in so many words which kinds of disputes are covered. 
The Portuguese and Rumanian laws referred to above bring 
within the competence of the labour judiciary disputes arising 
out of negotiations for the conclusion of collective agreements 
as well as disputes based on the interpretation of existing 
collective agreements. 

Recent developments in social legislation in France have 
given rise to a great many conflicts in connection with the 
conclusion and interpretation of collective agreements. The 
compulsory conciliation and arbitration procedure which was 
devised to deal with these conflicts did not work as well as 
had been expected, and various proposals were made by organis- 
ations concerned to the effect that the disputes should be 
dealt with by special labour courts, some suggesting the pro- 
biviral courts (conseils de prud’hommes). But the probiviral 
courts are empowered to deal with individual labour disputes 
only, and the established jurisprudence ! further restricts the 
competence of these courts to disputes arising out of employ- 
ment agreements containing a mutual obligation which involves 
the rendering of services and the payment of a wage in consider- 
ation thereof. 

Since collective agreements laying down rules to govern 
the conclusion of individual contracts of employment do not 





1 Cf. International Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour Law, 1929, France, 
No. 27. 
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by themselves constitute a relationship of employment, their 
interpretation could not be made subject to the jurisdiction 
of the probiviral courts merely by giving these courts juris- 
diction in collective disputes. It would be necessary further 
to specify in the law that the probiviral courts are competent 
to interpret collective labour agreements which are not, strictly 
speaking, contracts of employment. 

In Italy, on the contrary, legal precedents have simplified 
the situation. The Act of 21 May 1934 relating to labour courts 
provides only for the settlement of individual labour disputes ; 
collective disputes arising out of demands for new conditions 
of employment, and collective disputes based on existing 
collective agreements, were to remain within the jurisdiction 
of the labour sections of the Courts of Appeal as laid down 
by the Act of 3 April 1926. But there the intention of the 
legislator was enlarged by the legal differentiation of the judge, 
who decided that in the eyes of the law there is no collective 
dispute unless the legally-recognised trade organisations of 
employers and workers are the actual litigants. ! 

This means that disputes which might otherwise be consid- 
ered collective disputes are handled by the tribunals entrusted 
with the settlement of individual disputes so long as they are 
not literally disputes between an association of employers and 
a trade union. A dispute between an employer and all his 
employees is looked upon as an individual dispute for the 
purposes of the Italian labour courts. This is so even though 
the dispute arises out of employment relations governed by 
rules contained in a collective agreement, so that by inference 
the interpretation of collective agreements and their application 
to a whole class of workers may be subject in Italy to the 
jurisdiction of the courts which were intended by law to deal 
with individual labour disputes only- 

The foregoing constitutes a very good example of an ex- 
tension of the jurisdiction of the labour judiciary by judicial 
decision. But most frequently the extension of the jurisdiction 
of the labour courts is left to the initiative of the legislator, 
who is generally guided by the advice of committees of enquiry 
which have made a minute investigation of the facts. The reason 
for this is that any law setting up a special tribunal is a law 
of exception to the rule that judicial questions fall within the 





1 Cf. op. cit., Italy, No. 10. 
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purview of the regular judiciary, and the principle generally 
accepted in the interpretation of legislative enactments requires 
laws of exception to be interpreted in a restrictive sense. In 
Belgium and France many proposals have been made during 
recent years to extend by legislation the list of classes of persons 
over whom the probiviral courts have jurisdiction. 


FREE LEGAL CONSULTATION OFFICES 


In countries where it is usual for poor people to be given 
free legal assistance when they come before the ordinary courts 
of law, the same procedure, known as in forma pauperis, is 
followed in relation to any labour courts which may exist. 
This is the case, for instance, in Belgium, France, and Italy. 
Under the laws of Argentina and Brazil the administrative 
authorities are required to assist workers involved in disputes 
before the regular courts of law. 

But recently a more important innovation has been made. 
It consists in the establishment by law of special legal consulta- 
tion offices to advise free of charge either employers or workers 
on their respective rights in connection with employment 
conditions and to assist or represent them in legal proceedings 
before the labour courts. A law recently enacted in Peru pre- 
scribes the establishment of a legal consultation service in the 
Department of Labour to tender the workers such advice and 
assistance as the circumstances of a labour dispute may warrant. 

In Germany legal consultation offices have been set up by 
the Labour Front to give free legal advice to either the employ- 
ers or their wage-earning or salaried employees on all matters 
pertaining to relations of employment. Special regulations 
were issued by the Minister of Labour with regard to the repre- 
sentation of the workers by officials of these consultation 
offices in actions before the labour courts. As might be expected, 
the disputants when informed of their exact legal rights are 
very often less inclined to start legal proceedings, and in the 
majority of cases settlement is effected under the auspices of 
the legal consultation offices, which by law are entrusted also 
with the conciliation of labour disputes brought before them. 

We have there an innovation which is bound to gain more 
ground as new labour laws are introduced in the various coun- 
tries and give rise to legal problems which the workers would 
be unable to cope with unless they were given some assistance 
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by the State. One has only to read a few legal decisions rendered 
in one country or another on the subject of collective agreements 
to be aware of the large number of instances in which a worker 
has consented unwittingly to render services under terms less 
favourable than those to which he is legally entitled. Doubtless, 
unnecessary litigation would be avoided if more workers were 
given special facilities to ascertain their rights and obligations 
before contracts of employment are finally concluded. 


SUBSTANTIAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


To form some opinion of the usefulness of the labour courts 
it is necessary only to glance at the statistics of the numbers 
of disputes handled by the judicial labour authorities in one 
or two countries. For instance, in France the figures for the 
year 1933 show that the 249 probiviral courts then in operation 
handled altogether 112,551 labour disputes, of which 35,578 
went before the conciliation committees, and 76,973 before 
the judicial committees, of the probiviral courts. During the 
same year the labour courts of first instance in Italy settled 
26,052 disputes by conciliation and 74,493 by trial and judg- 
ment. In Germany the 454 labour courts of first instance settled 
59,964 disputes by conciliation and 24,854 by trial and judgment 
during the year 1936. The statistics for Poland show that in 
1936 there were 21,579 labour disputes settled by the 24 labour 
courts of first instance then in operation in that country. 

It should be added that the types of disputes which are 
brought before the labour courts are much more varied than one 
might at first suspect. Since the institution of the International 
Labour Organisation and its annual Conference comprising 
delegates from more than fifty countries, who draw up the terms 
of international treaties on labour questions, generally called 
international labour Conventions, there occasionally arise 
conflicts of interpretation of these Conventions which are taken 
before national labour courts. The courts then have to decide 
issues based on international law-making treaties. In giving 
judgment they sometimes have to apply general international 
legal principles or rules of private international law. 

The labour legislation adopted in different countries during 
the last few years has been of such fundamental importance 
that its constitutional aspect has often necessitated pronounce- 
ments by the higher courts. Such matters as the legal status 
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of trade unions, freedom of association, the legal effects of 
collective agreements, hours of work, social insurance, and 
other questions relating to conditions of employment, raise 
constitutional issues of vital importance. These usually come 
before the highest courts of law for a final decision. 

In the great majority of countries appeals against the 
decisions of the labour courts are lodged before the ordinary 
appeal courts of law. The only countries which possess special 
labour courts of appeal are Belgium, Chile, Germany, and 
the Canton of Geneva. In Italy most appeals concerning indi- 
vidual labour disputes are settled by the labour sections of 
the Appeal Courts (Magistratura del Lavoro), which were 
intended as courts of first instance for collective disputes, the 
court of last resort being the Supreme Court of Appeal. 


THE FuTuRE OF THE LABOUR JUDICIARY 


Considering that in the past the countries which have at 
one time or another resorted to the experiment of establishing 
separate courts for handling labour disputes have never repu- 
diated the experiment, but on the contrary have rather shown 
a tendency towards increasing the powers originally granted 
to these tribunals, there is every reason to believe that as an 
institution the labour judiciary has come to stay and to develop. 

The progress of social legislation in many countries would 
indeed justify the creation of these courts if they did not already 
exist. The more labour laws become perfected, the more detailed 
they have to be, and in the early stages of their enforcement 
at any rate differences of interpretation are bound to arise. 
An example of this is to be found in a recent Venezuelan Decree 
which provides for the creation of a permanent labour judiciary 
to cope with the legal problems which may arise out of the 
application of a very advanced programme of labour legislation. 
Proposals for similar action have already been made in Argentina, 
Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Guatemala, and other 
countries. 

It is more than probable that countries which already 
possess a system of labour courts will be tempted to enlarge 
their competence to embrace collective disputes, particularly 
collective disputes concerning rights, since these may properly 
be classified as disputes falling within the scope of the labour 
judge. But collective disputes of this kind often extend to the 
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jurisdictional areas of more than one labour court of first 
instance. Moreover, their importance is such that if the proper 
institutions existed they would be remitted directly to an 
appeal court. For these reasons it would seem proper that 
collective disputes of considerable significance should be referred 
to a superior labour court whose decision would command the 
respect of the whole community concerned. Such a court 
could be either a single national labour court or a regional court 
already serving as a court for appeals against the decisions of 
labour courts of first instance within a certain district, or it 
might be a supreme labour court having appeal jurisdiction 
over all other labour courts in the country. 

It will be objected that collective disputes are for the most 
part disputes arising out of new demands made by employees 
for improved conditions of work and that, not being based on 
a pre-existing right, they are better left to adjustment by 
conciliation or arbitration procedure. That may be so with 
regard to the compulsory arbitration of collective disputes 
concerning interests. _But just as the labour judge is most 
frequently empowered by law to adjust by conciliation such 
individual labour disputes as come within his competence, 
likewise the superior labour court could be entrusted by law 
with voluntary conciliation powers in the case of collective 
disputes concerning rights or concerning interests. Secondly, 
it could be empowered to deal by voluntary arbitration with 
any dispute submitted to it by consent of the parties, its decision 
being given the force of law. Strikes and lock-outs would be 
illegal, at least until the proper recourse had been had to the 
procedure stipulated by law. Thirdly, the court should be 
given complete judicial powers in all disputes relating to pre- 
existing rights based on an individual contract, on a collective 
agreement already in force, or on some definite provision of 
the law. 

The main advantage of the system described above is that 
it would tend to centralise all the authority which is required 
for the successful adjustment of some of the main labour 
controversies with which modern industrial countries often 
have to cope. The proper application of the law, or maintenance 
of order, is primarily a matter of respect for the law. While 
obedience to the law may sometimes result from fear of the 
consequences attendant upon its infringement, no society can 
claim to be well organised until it has reached the point where 
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the conduct of its citizens is governed by what they think 
constitutes the rule. This is particularly true in the case of 
collective disputes, where the infliction of a penalty for a 
contravention of the rule might necessitate a resort to force 
by one part of the community against another within the 
borders of a State. 

To ensure respect for the rule of law it is essential that the 
authority which lays down the law should show itself to be 
fully deserving of the respect which is claimed for the law. 
A tribunal composed of legal experts and of representatives 
of the parties to a collective dispute stands a better chance 
of inspiring confidence in the justice of the issue if those same 
representatives have had a long and practical. training as 
members of a permanent judiciary whose main task is the 
adjustment of labour conflicts. The permanent character of the 
institution is of great importance inasmuch as it affords a 
criterion for measuring the integrity and competence of those 
called upon to pass judgment. History shows that it takes 
time to develop the traditions which will inspire the fullest 
respect for any institution, and this applies to the case of 
machinery created for the settlement of labour disputes. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Social Insurance in Estonia’ 


The territory of the Republic of Estonia, which was founded in 
1918, had previously been part of the Russian Empire, and conse- 
quently Russian legislation was in force in the country when it gained 
its independence. This legislation has frequently been amended since 
that time, but it still forms the basis of the general scheme of compul- 
sory accident insurance and compulsory sickness insurance. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE SCHEME 
Legal Basis and Scope 


As in most countries, the right to compensation in the event of an 
industrial accident was at one time based on thie general rules of civil 
law and was restricted to cases in which the accident was due to some 
fault of the employer. An Act of 1908 extended the employers’ respon- 
sibility to all industrial accidents, but contained no special provisions 
to guarantee the actual payment of compensation. This defect was 
made good by the Industrial Employment Act of 23 July 1912, which 
made it compulsory for the employer to transfer his liability in case 
of accident to one of the mutual insurance associations set up under 
that Act. 

The Act of 1912 applied to industrial undertakings in general, 
including mining and transport undertakings, provided they employed 
20 or more workers and used steam boilers or power-driven machinery, 
or, having no such installations, employed 30 or more workers. It 
did not apply to public undertakings, the staffs of which were subject 
to special regulations concerning workmen’s compensation. The 
Insurance Council set up by the 1912 Act had power to extend the 
insurance scheme to undertakings employing fewer than 20 (or 30) 
workers. 

The system established by this Act remained in force without any 
appreciable changes during the early years of Estonian independence. 
The first important change was made by an Act of 4 August 1923, 
which extended the scope of the scheme to undertakings employing 
5 or more workers and at the same time made insurance compulsory 





1 Source: Eesti Statistika Kuukiri, July-August 1937, pp. 337-392. The 
statistical tables are taken from that publication. 
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for all industrial and transport undertakings covered by the Washing- 
ton Convention relating to hours of work in industry. At the same time 
the Insurance Council was authorised to make insurance compulsory 
for undertakings employing fewer than 5 workers. By Decree of 
7 December 1984 the scheme was extended to seamen employed on 
board steam or motor vessels of 75 tons gross register or over, sailing 
vessels of 100 tons gross register or over, or barges or similar craft of 
500 tons gross or over. The Motor Vehicles Act of 1936 made insurance 
compulsory for passenger and goods transport undertakings using the 
vehicles specified in the Act. 

Table I shows for the period 1921-1936 the number of under- 
takings for which insurance was compulsory and the number of 
workers insured in absolute figures and as an index number, 
with 1921 as the basis. 


TABLE I. NUMBERS OF UNDERTAKINGS AND OF WORKERS INSURED 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS 





Undertakings Workers insured 





3 Index : Index 
Number (1921 = 100) Senter (1921 = 100) 


| 





1921 382 100 23,224 100 
1922 773 202 30,688 132 
1923 676 151 34,054 147 
1924 869 228 40,495 174 
1925 1,133 297 45,285 195 
1926 1,259 330 47,413 204 
1927 1,213 318 45,018 194 
1928 1,310 343 49,266 212 
1929 1,380 361 50,928 219 
1930 1,536 402 49,803 214 
1931 1,494 391 49,201 212 
1932 1,573 412 44,617 192 
1933 1,820 476 49,088 211 
1934 2,064 540 58,537 252 
1935 2,479 649 65,757 283 
1936 4,571 1,197 76,296 329 























The considerable increase in the number of workers insured from 
1933 onward may be attributed to the improvement in the economic 
situation. 

The table shows only the number of workers compulsorily insured. 
If those voluntarily insured were added, the total for 1986 would be 
about 80,000 workers insured against industrial accidents. 


Insurance Institutions 


Employers are legally bound to transfer the accident risks for which 
they are responsible to one of the two existing mutual insurance 
associations. These are corporate bodies working on a basis of mutual 
liability. They are managed by the employers affiliated to them under 
the supervision of the Ministry of Social Welfare. 
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Resources 


The resources of the insurance funds are constituted by the contri- 
butions paid by the employers, the income on the sums invested by 
the institutions, and various miscellaneous receipts. The rate of 
contributions is fixed by a scale which takes account of the degree 
of accident risk in each branch of industry, and which must be approved 
by the Ministry of Social Welfare. The average contribution for all 
the undertakings concerned is about 2 per cent. of actual wages. 

Table II shows the income of the insurance institutions from 1926 


to 19386. 


TABLE II. INCOME OF ACCIDENT INSURANCE ASSOCIATIONS 
(Thousand crowns) 





Insurance premiums 





Miscel- Total 
Per 1,000 laneous oe 
persons 
insured 





1926 11.5 
1927 . 10.8 
1928 . 12.4 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
Average 
1930-1934 





























Benefits 


Any person injured in an industrial accident is entitled to medical 
attendance and, if temporarily incapacitated for employment, to daily 
benefit until he is cured or until he is granted an invalidity pension. 
Pensions are payable to persons permanently incapacitated for 
employment. The pension is equal to two thirds of the annual wage for 
total incapacity and is proportionally reduced for partial incapacity. 
When the incapacity is such that the injured person requires the 
constant assistance of another person, the pension is equal to his 
full wage. In certain circumstances the pension may be commuted for 
a lump sum. If the accident involves the death of the victim, the 
insurance institutions pay funeral benefit and also survivors’ pensions 
at the following rates : for widows, one third of the annual wage until 
they remarry ; for children up to the age of 15 years, one sixth for each 
child if the other parent is still alive and one quarter for each child 
if the other parent is dead ; for relatives in the direct line of ascent 
maintained by the deceased, one sixth of the annual wage for each ; 
for brothers and sisters who are full orphans and were maintained by 
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the deceased, one sixth of the annual wage each up to the age of 15 
years. The total amount of survivors’ pensions may not exceed two 
thirds of the annual wage. 
The expenditure of the insurance institutions on benefits during 
the period 1926-1936 is analysed in table III, which also shows the 
amounts set aside annually as reserves to cover current risks and the 
administrative and other expenses of the insurance institutions. 
































TABLE III. EXPENDITURE ON ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
(Thousand crowns.) 
Lump sum | Transfer- Admi- + 
Medical} Sick- | p,,. | compensa- | red to re-| p ,opay| nistra- yn Miseel-  — 
Year treat- | ness sions | 0m in lieu | serve for ae at| tive pre- |laneous distri- Total 
ment | benefit = —_ — or ventien Satien 

1926 | 21.6 | 168.9 | 66.6 70.3 803.2 0.1 48.4; — 28.9 30.1 | 738.1 
1927 | 22.4 | 180.0 | 88.4 51.7 268.8 0.1 48.0 —_ 6.9 26.1 | 692.4 
1928 | 23.8 | 192.8 | 112.9 8.4 346.0 —_ 53.8 — 22.3 18.9 | 773.0 
1929 | 22.2 | 223.6 | 140.1 30.0 317.4 0.2 57.7 —_ 30.6 11.7 | 833.5 
1930 | 23.3 | 260.9 | 163.5 41.5 260.4 0.2 61.1 —_ 24.5 10.7 | 846.1 
1931 | 20.0 | 242.3 | 184.5 39.4 123.4 0.1 60.2 —_ 20.0 11.5 | 801.4 
1932 | 19.6 | 192.7 | 190.0 110.0 98.6 0.1 58.7 _— 30.5 5.6 | 705.8 | 
1983 | 14.6 | 142.1 | 193.5 81.8 70.7 0.9 47.6 7.2 | 35.8 | 138.8 | 733.0 
1934 | 21.9 | 211.5 | 200.5 76.8 217.3 1.0 49.5 8.7 | 23.9 8.4 | 819.5 | 
1935 | 30.9 | 234.1 | 219.6 55.1 837.0 1.3 54.5 10.7 | 32.4 12.5 | 988.1 
1936 | 34.9 | 310.6 | 235.4 60.0 390.0 2.2 63.6 11.1 | 92.0 10.0 | 1,209.8 

Average 

1930-1934) 19.8 | 209.9 | 186.4 69.9 173.9 0.4 55.5 8.2 | 26.9 35.0 | 781.1, 

i 























It will be seen that the total expenditure of the insurance insti- 
tutions has almost doubled in eleven years. A considerable rise in 
expenditure occurred in 1936 as a result of the extension of the insur- 
ance scheme and the economic recovery. The increased expenditure 
in recent years may be attributed to some extent to the inclusion of 
small undertakings in the insurance scheme and to the growing 
activity of the building industry, in which the accident frequency 
rate is high. 


Number and Frequency of Industrial Accidents 


Every industrial accident, irrespective of its degree of serious- 
ness, must be notified to the competent authorities. This rule applies 
even when the accident does not cause incapacity. The statistics 
reproduced below include all accidents notified, and it should be 
borne in mind that when several persons are injured in a single 
accident each individual case is shown in the statistics. 

Table IV gives the total number of industrial accidents notified 
from 1922 to 1986 and the number of accidents per thousand insured 


persons. 

















TABLE Iv. 
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NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS 













































Year Total me... ia Year Total ae. 7 , ae 
1922 2,804 104 1930 7,449 141 
1928 4,212 132 1981 6,619 129 
1924 | 3,769 101 1932 5,521 113 

| 1925 | 4,681 105 1933 5,586 115 

| 1926 | 5,512 119 1934 7,593 141 
1927 | 5,797 122 | 1985 8,747 141 
1928 =|) (6,545 131 || 1986 12,470 176 
i929 «| ~—(7,886 142 

| 





In 1936 the total number of industrial accidents was almost four 
and a half times the 1922 figure. This was mainly a result of the 
extension of the scope of the insurance scheme during that period. 

Table V shows the number of accidents per thousand insured 
persons, per million crowns paid in wages, and per million working 
hours, from 1927 to 1936. 




















TABLE V. ACCIDENT FREQUENCY 

Index numbers (1927 = 100) 

vow | Regn | Soca | Pee er 

wages paid hours Per Per million | Per million 

1,000 crowns of working 
workers wages paid hours 

1927 122 222 86 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1928 131 | 231 79 107.4 104.1 91.9 
1929 142 259 90 116.4 116.7 104.7 
1930 141 269 87 115.6 121.2 101.2 
1931 | 129 | 264 93 105.7 118.9 108.1 
1982 118 | = 226 82 92.6 101.8 95.3 
1933 115 210 75 94.3 94.6 87.2 
1934 141 271 86 115.6 122.1 100.0 
1935 141 261 90 115.6 117.6 104.7 
1936 176 315 99 144.3 141.9 115.1 


























The variations in accident frequency shown in the table may be 
attributed to a variety of causes. It should be noted in the first place 


that, generally speaking, the accident frequency rate rises in times of 
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prosperity or economic recovery because inexperienced workers or 
workers who have lost their skill are engaged. The increase in accident 
frequency in 1936 would also seem to be due in part to the revival of 
activity in the mining and building industries during that year ; 
as table VI shows, the accident risk is particularly high in those 
branches. This table shows the accident frequency in the main 
branches of industry from 1927 to 1936. 


TABLE VI. NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS PER MILLION WORKING HOURS 
IN THE MAIN INDUSTRIES 




















Industry 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | A¥e- — | 
rage | average 
1. Mines and quarries; 170 | 177 | 225 | 202 | 229 | 207 | 179 | 200 | 201 | 224 | 203 233 
2. Mineral industry 93 94 94 89 91 76 48 92 | 126 | 144 98 113 
3. Metals 109 98 | 108 | 120 | 136 | 111 116 | 116 | 142 | 151 122 140 
4. Chemicals 74 87 88 77 98 | 107 | 140 | 126 | 118 | 146 | 112 129 
5. Leather 43 49 54 66 44 40 28 21 35 52 44 51 
6. Textiles 71 64 79 67 61 50 47 59 49 47 60 69 
7. Woodworking 116 | 100 89 93 | 127 | 123 89 | 128 | 134 | 138 | 113 130 
8. Paper 67 58 50 59 57 51 45 53 64 56 56 64 
9. Printing 5 6 7 7 5 4 3 4 7 4 5 6 
10. Food and drink 48 41 43 56 41 53 28 21 42 59 43 49 
11. Clothing and dry 
goods 17 7 8 22 14 21 12 8 14 9 12 14 
12. Building 74 96 | 137 | 163 | 136 | 150 | 149 | 100 | 122 | 149 | 130 149 
13. Power stations 37 29 29 8 23 39 59 48 54 56 39 45 
14. Sanitation 6 13 12 20 8 9 10 — 5 9 9 10 
Average 86 79 90 87 93 82 75 86 90 99 87 100 
































In the mining industry, accident frequency is 2.83 times the average 
The next in order of frequency are the 


for industries in general. 
building, metal, wood and chemical industries. 
is in the printing industry, where the average annual number of 
accidents during the ten years under consideration was only 5. 


Consequences of the Accidents 


The lowest figure 


As was mentioned above, a report must be made to the insurance 
institution on every industrial accident, irrespective of whether or 
not it causes temporary or permanent incapacity or death. 

Table VII shows the number of accidents reported from 1923 
to 1936, classified as resulting in death, permanent incapacity (total 
or partial), temporary incapacity, or no interruption in employ- 
ment. 























TABLE VII. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF ACCIDENTS 































































Number Per cent. 
- | Pe - P - - 
Year "oe ny ——e No | Grand nn —_ Tempo- No |Grand 
Death} total partial in ~d Total | incapa- total Death) total | partial} rary | Total} inca- coal 
incapa- |Incapa- : city incapa-| inca- inca- pacity 
city city | P acity city | pacity 

1923 9 —_— 159 | 2,903 | 3,071 846 | 3,917 | 0.2 _ 4.1 74.1 | 78.4 | 21.6) 100 

1924 7 183 | 2,830 | 3,020; 544) 3,564 / 0.2 —_— 5.1 79.4 | 84.7/15.3| 100 

— 1925 18 240 | 3,288 | 3,547) 786 | 4,333 | 0.4 0.0 5.5 75.9 | 81.8/ 18.2; 100 

| 1926 13 314 | 3,897 | 4,224) 812) 5,036 | 0.3 — 6.2 77.4 | 83.9/| 16.1 | 100 

1927 17 — 245 | 4,214| 4,476) 761 | 5,237 | 0.3 —_ 4.7 80.5 | 85.5 | 14.5) 100 

1928 ll 3 290 | 4,507) 4,811 929 | 5,740 | 0.2 0.1 5.1 78.5 | 83.9/ 16.1 | 100 

se 1929 10 _ 295 | 5,257 | 5,562) 1,014 | 6,576 | 0.2 —_— 4.5 79.9 | 84.6) 15.4| 100 

| 1930 10 3 294 | 5,582) 5,889) 827 | 6,716 | 0.1 0.0 4.4 83.1 | 87.6 | 12.4/ 100 

j 1931 15 1 823 | 5,010; 5,349) 610) 5,959 | 0.3 0.0 5.4 84.1 | 89.8 | 10.2] 100 

[ 1932 6 2 218 | 3,832) 4,058) 3874 | 4,432 | 0.1 0.0 4.9 86.5 | 91.6) 8.5) 100 

1933 13 _ 216 | 3,407 | 3,636) 514) 4,150) 0.3 —_— 5.2 82.1 | 87.6! 12.4) 100 

1934 16 1 876 | 5,524) 5,917) 582 | 6,499) 0.2 0.0 5.8 85.0 | 91.0;) 9.0) 100 

} 1935 29 1 826 | 6,583 | 6,939) 644 | 7,583 | 0.4 0.0 4.3 86.8 | 91.5) 8.5) 100 

| 1936 33 2 461 9,928 | 10,424; 746 /11,170| 0.3 0.02 4.1 88.9 | 93.3; 6.7) 100 
Ay ; 

| 195-1999 14 1 277 | 4,233 | 4,525) 861 | 5,884) 0.3 0.0 5.1 78.6 | 84.0/ 16.0/ 100 

| | 1930-1934) 12 1 285 | 4,671 | 4,969) 582 | 5,551 | 0.2 0.0 5.1 84.1 | 89.4/ 10.6) 100 




















_— 








In the great majority of cases the accidents notified caused tem- 
porary incapacity for a varying period. The percentage of these acci- 
dents during the years under consideration has risen almost continu- 
ously from 74.1 in 1923 to 88.9 in 1986. At the same time the percentage 
of accidents causing no incapacity fell from 21.6 to 6.7. The percentages 
of fatal accidents and of accidents causing permanent incapacity have 
varied little. The increase in the absolute number of these cases in 
1986 may be attributed mainly to the increase in the number of insured 
persons during that year. 


WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN AGRICULTURE 


Until 1 May 1936 agricultural workers who were injured in acci- 
dents received compensation only on the basis of the individual 
liability of the employer under the 1921 legislation concerning the hours 
of work and wages of agricultural workers. Since then a special system 
of accident compensation for agricultural workers has been in force 
in accordance with a Decree of 5 January 1936. 

This Decree provides compensation for all agricultural wage 
earners in respect of accidents occurring during or in connection 
with agricultural work. When a worker is injured in an accident he is 
entitled to medical attendance and, if temporarily incapacitated, to 
cash benefits. During the first two weeks following the accident 
these benefits are payable by the employer, and subsequently by the 
State. In case of permanent total or partial incapacity or death the 
worker or his survivors receive pensions calculated on substantially 
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the same lines as those payable under the general accident insurance 
scheme. 

The total number of beneficiaries under the agricultural scheme 
is about 70,000 : some 30,000 men and 40,000 women. 

During the financial year 1936-1937, the expenditure of the State 
under the Decree of 5 January 1936 amounted to 14,079.49 crowns, 
distributed as follows over the different types of benefit : 

Crowns 
Medical treatment 7,069.25 
Daily benefit 4,543.17 
Pensions 2,222.83 
Funeral expenses 112.74 
Administrative expenses 131.50 


Total 14,079.49 


These figures, however, do not represent the total cost of accident 
compensation for agricultural workers, since they do not take account 
of the first aid given by local doctors or of the expenditure by employers 
on medical attendance and daily benefit during the first two weeks 
following the accident. 

Table VIII shows the consequences of the accidents reported in 
agriculture during the first seven months of the scheme, from 1 May 
to 31 December 1936. 


TABLE VIII. CONSEQUENCES OF ACCIDENTS IN AGRICULTURE 





Number Per cent. 
Result a ae 
Men | Women | Total Men Women Total | 








No incapacity 6 12 2.7 3.6 3.1 
Temporary incapacity é 142 305 74.4 85.6 79.2 
Permanent partial in- 
capacity 15.9 
Permanent total inca- 
pacity 
Death 


0. 
1 
































CoMPULSORY SICKNESS AND MATERNITY INSURANCE 
Legal Basis and Scope 


Compulsory sickness insurance was introduced in the territory of 
the present Republic of Estonia by the Russian Industrial Employment 
Act of 25 July 1912. This Act applied originally to industrial and 
mining undertakings, railways, tramways, and inland navigation. 
Insurance was compulsory only for undertakings employing 20 or 
more workers and using power-driven machinery, and for under- 
takings employing 30 or more workers and not using such machinery. 
The Insurance Council had power to extend the scheme to under- 
takings employing 10 or more workers. 
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These rules remained in force until 1917, when a Decree of the 
Provisional Russian Government made insurance compulsory for 
industrial undertakings employing 5 or more workers, handicraft 
undertakings, the building industry, and the staffs of sickness funds. 
In addition, the Insurance Council was empowered to make insurance 
compulsory for undertakings in practically all the branches of activity 
mentioned above, irrespective of the number of workers employed. 

At the present time the insurance scheme covers all workers and 
salaried employees in undertakings for which accident insurance 
is compulsory, with the exception of seamen, dockers, and a few 
other occupations. The members of sickness funds may insure members 
of their families for medical benefits, and within certain limits for 
cash benefits. 

The war and the subsequent upheaval seriously affected the 
membership of the insurance funds. In 1919 the total number of in- 
sured persons had fallen to one third of the figure for 1915. The 1915 
level was not again reached until 1923. Table [IX shows the average 
number of insured persons in absolute figures and per thousand 
inhabitants, the distribution of insured persons by sex, and the number 
of members of insured persons’ families covered by the scheme in 
absolute figures and per hundred insured persons, during the period 


1919-1936. 
TABLE IX. MEMBERSHIP OF SICKNESS FUNDS 





Dependants of 
insured persons 


Number of insured persons Per cent. | 








| a Per 100 | 
Men Women Total Per 1,000 Men | Women ; insured | 
population persons 





! 
| 
1919 | 6,851 | 5,196 12,047 ~ 56.9 43.1 | 
1920 | 9,079 | 5,822 14,401 63.0 37.0 
1921 | 12,536 | 6,963 19,499 64.3 35.7 
1922 | 15,503 9,131 24,634 — 62.9 37.1 29,422 
1923 20, 983 | 12,376 33,359 30. 62.9 37.1 37,259 
1924 22,858 10,807 33,665 30.4 67.9 32.1 39,581 
1925 22,958 | 11,391 34,349 31.0 66.8 33.2 37,123 
1926 24,500 | 12,564 37,064 33.5 66.1 33.9 31,634 
1927 24,464 | 12,583 37,047 32.7 66.3 33.7 29,473 
1928 22,741 | 13,991 36,732 82.9 61.9 38.1 26,635 
1929 25,913 15,449 41,362 37.1 62.6 37.4 26,591 
1930 25,969 15,109 41,078 36.8 63.2 36.8 26,596 
1931 24,617 13,508 38,125 34.1 64.6 35.4 27,014 
24,303 13,070 37,373 33.3 65.0 35.0 28,260 
26,914 13,201 40,115 35.7 67.1 32.9 31,319 
29,511 14,500 44,011 39.1 67.1 32.9 33,015 
31,966 16,639 48,605 43.1 65.8 34.2 29,680 
1936 38,581 19,327 57,908 51.3 66.6 33.4 32,917 
Averages : | 
1925-1929 24,115 | 13,196 37,311 33.4 64.7 35.3 30,291 
930-1934 26,263 13,877 40,140 35.8 65.4 34.6 29,841 
































gy 


During the first four years of the period under consideration the 
membership of the insurance funds increased rapidly. From 1923 to 
1928 inclusive the annual increase was much less marked, but in 1929 
the figure jumped by almost 5,000. In 1931 and 1932 the depression 
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brought it back almost to the 1927 level. The decrease would have 
been even greater if unemployed insured persons had not to a large 
extent been employed on relief work and thus remained in the insur- 
ance scheme. In 1983 the revival of business had already begun to 
make its effects felt, and there was an increase of about 4,000 insured 
persons in each of the two following years. In 1926 an increase of 
about 10,000 brought the membership to almost 58,000, which is the 
highest figure so far reached. 


Insurance Institutions 

The insurance scheme is administered by works funds with 500 
members or more, or by joint funds for several undertakings in the 
same district. The funds are managed entirely by representatives of 
the insured persons. The employers are represented only on the bodies 
responsible for auditing the accounts. 

Between 1919 and 1936 the number of sickness funds fluctuated 
between 18 and 32; in 1936 it was 25. 


Resources 


The resources of the sickness insurance funds come from the 
contributions paid by the insured persons and their employers. In 
addition the employers have to provide at their own expense medical 
attendance for the insured persons. 

The rate of contribution for insured persons varies between 1 and 
2 per cent. of wages, but it may be increased to 8 per cent. if the 


membership of the fund is less than 400. Most of the insured persons 
pay 2 per cent. The employers’ contribution is equal to that of the 
insured persons. A sickness fund may, if it wishes, provide medical 
benefits, for which the employer is normally responsible. The employer 
must then pay to the fund a supplementary contribution equal to 
2 per cent. of wages. This method is widely used in practice. 

Table X shows the income of the sickness funds from insured 
persons’ and employers’ contributions from 1926 to 1936. 


TABLE X. INCOME OF SICKNESS FUNDS FROM CONTRIBUTIONS 
(Thousand crowns) 





Contribu- Contribu- Contributions of Average contribution 


tions of in- | tions of employers for of employers and 


sured employers | medical treatment .Workers per 
persons insured person 





1926 445 468 294 24.6 
1927 454 459 310 24.6 
1928 528 525 363 28.7 
1929 562 560 414 27.1 
1930 581 569 28.0 
1931 515 516 27.0 
1932 453 452 24.2 
1933 454 455 22.7 
1934 527 528 24.0 
1935 612 613 25.2 
1936 781 782 27.0 
Averages : 
1925-1929 479 486 25.9 
1930-1934 506 504 25.2 





























| Averages : 
1985-1929 18 7 | 14 | 269 
1930-1934 19.6 y 4.3 | 14.0) 27.25 
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The variations shown in this table reflect economic fluctuations 
and especially the influence of economic conditions on wages and 
employment. 

Benefits 

An insured person who is unfit for work as a result of sickness is 
entitled to benefit at a rate varying between one half and two thirds 
of his wage. This is payable from the fourth day of sickness onward 
for not more than 26 weeks in the course of a calendar year, or 30 
weeks in the event of a recurrence of the disease. In 1936 the rate 
of benefit paid by most of the funds was two thirds of wages. The 
majority of the funds did not msist on the waiting period of three 
days permitted by the legislation. 

In case of childbirth, women who have been insured for not less 
than three months are entitled to benefits equal to one half of their 
wages for two weeks before and four weeks after confinement. When 
an insured person dies the fund must pay funeral benefit amounting 
to not less than 20 and not more than 30 times the daily wage of the 
deceased. 

Any fund may, within certain limits, pay cash benefits to members 
of an insured person’s family. 

In addition to cash benefits insured persons are entitled to benefits 
in kind, which include first aid in the event of sudden illness or acci- 
dent, medical treatment, obstetrical assistance, and hospital treatment, 
including maintenance. Medical aid also includes the free supply of 
drugs, bandages, and other necessary therapeutic appliances. 

As has been mentioned, bene fits in kind should strictly be supplied 
by the employer, but the fund may undertake this task and charge 
an additional contribution to the employer. 

The expenditure of sickness funds on benefits and administrative 
expenses are shown in table XI. 


TABLE XI. EXPENDITURE OF SICKNESS FUNDS 
(Thousand crowns) 





Administrative 
expenses 


On members of funds On dependants 





Cash benefits Medical Cash benefits | medical Abso- | Per cent. 


esnesnamunasiemetgeasinantiaminel q f total 
= treat- Total treat- Total lute S . 
Sick- | Child- Child- expendi- 
birth | Death ment u 





birth Death; ment figures tame 


Grand 
total 





9.2 


| 13 | 231 117 


13 | 17 9 
14 | 20 1} 6 {15 | 233 (121.0) 98 
17 | 17 8| 6 |18 | 278 | 180.0/ 9.0 
21 | 22 7 |16 | 831 (185.0) 8.1 
20 : 9; 5 | 14 | 829 /131.6| 8.5 
19.5| 666. 3| 44 | 12.3/ 284 7 | 127.1 
17.7) 630. 6| 4.9 | 12.5] 276 4| 115.8 
23.6 4| 3.9 | 20.3) 256.0 
17.4| 740. 3.3 | 10.7| 217.3 
18.7 3.5 | 12.4) 227.0 
22.4 3.7 | 15.6) 266.2 
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The decrease in expenditure on most forms of benefits in 1932 
and 1933 was due to the economic depression and in particular to the 
financial difficulties in which the sickness funds found themselves as a 
result of the depression. These difficulties would probably have been 
more serious if the insured persons had not frequently continued to 
work rather than visit a doctor because they were afraid of a further 
loss of income in addition to the reduction of wages resulting from 
economic conditions. 

For 1936 the expenditure of the insurance funds on benefits to 
insured persons, family benefits, and administrative expenses, was as 
follows : 


TABLE XII. EXPENDITURE OF SICKNESS FUNDS ON BENEFITS 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES IN 1936 


(Thousand crowns) 





Nature of expenditure Amount 





(a) Insured persons : 
Sickness benefit 
Maternity benefit 
Funeral benefit 
Medical assistance supplied by the funds 
Medical assistance provided directly by employers 
Share of insured persons in the cost of medical assistance 





Total 


Members of insured persons’ families : 

Maternity benefit 

Funeral benefit 

Medical assistance 

Share of insured persons in the cost of medical assistance to 
families 





Total 
(c) Administrative expenses 


Grand total 











Of the total expenditure, 80 per cent. was on benefits for the 
insured persons themselves and 14 per cent. for members of their 
families. These figures, however, do not represent the total cost of 
sickness insurance but only the expenditure on benefits and adminis- 
tration ; they do not include such expenditure as the constitution of 
reserve funds. The total cost of insurance can be seen more clearly 
from a study of the contributions paid, the amounts representing the 
insured persons’ share in the cost of medical assistance, and the 
cost of the medical assistance provided directly by the employers. 
The proportions of these items in |1936 are shown in the following 
table : 
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TABLE XIII. TOTAL COST OF SICKNESS INSURANCE IN 1936 
(Thousand crowns) 





Source Amount 





(a) Paid by insured persons : 
Contributions 781.1 
Share of cost of medical assistance 41.7 


Total 822.8 


(b) Paid by employers : 
Contributions 783.6 
Supplementary contributions for providing medical assistance 669.8 
Direct expenditure on medical assistance 176.3 

Total 1,629.7 


Grand total | 2,452.5 | 








| 








Morbidity Statistics 
The statistical information supplied by the sickness funds shows 


the number of cases of sickness causing incapacity for employment 
and the number of days during which cash benefits were paid. 


TABLE XIV. CASES OF SICKNESS AND DAYS OF BENEFIT 





Number of cases Days of benefit Average 

duration of each 
Per 100 Total Per 100 case in days 

insured persons} in thousands | insured persons 





Total 





1926 17,181 46.4 280 16.3 
1927 16,734 45.9 ons — 
1928 18,186 _ _ 
1929 25,731 . 390 15.2 
1930 17,735 . 304 18.2 
1931 16,434 ‘ 299 18.2 
1932 13,829 J 279 20.2 
1933 14,473 : 280 19.3 
1934 17,184 . 845 20.1 
1935 20,310 Y 405 20.2 
1936 28,310 49.0 582 19.0 





























It will be seen that in 1932 and 1988 there was a considerable 
decrease in the absolute and relative figures for sickness. This may 
be attributed to the tendency of insured persons during periods of 
unemployment and reduced wages to continue working when suffering 
from comparatively slight illnesses so as to avoid the further reduction 
in their earnings which would result from the substitution of sickness 
benefits for their already reduced wages.1 The economic recovery 
which set in in 1934 was accompanied, as can be seen from the table, 
by an increase in the absolute and relative numbers of cases of sick- 
ness for which cash benefits were paid. 





* Cf. remarks on table XI, p. 484. 
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Co-operative Housing in Sweden’ 


History 


The co-operative housing movement is relatively new in Sweden. 
A number of housing societies existed, it is true, even before 1900, 
but strictly speaking it was only twenty years ago that the movement 
began to grow vigorously. With the support of the public authorities 
it has developed very rapidly during the last few years. In 1927, accord- 
ing to official estimates, there were about 18,000 co-operative dwellings 
in Sweden ; in 1934 the figure had risen to 31,000, or about 5 per cent. 
of the total number of dwellings in towns and municipal and urban 
districts. In Stockholm more than 10 per cent. of the population is 
housed in co-operative dwellings. 

In 1916, the Co-operative Housing Society of Stockholm (Stock- 
holms Kooperativa Bostadsférening) was founded, on the initiative of 
the City of Stockholm. This was the first housing society organised 
upon strictly co-operative principles. It is safe to say that the structure 
and methods of working of this Society became a model for similar 
undertakings in Sweden. Ownership of the property remains with the 
Society, the dwellings being rented by the members, who can give up 
their flats in the same way as tenants of privately-owned houses. 
Thus the property cannot be acquired for purposes of speculation, 
The tenants elect a majority of the members of the board of manage- 
ment and the board of trustees, and the Stockholm Municipal Real 
Estate Board elects a smaller number. 

The first blocks of buildings owned by this Society were erected 
in 1917. At the present time the Society has 2,000 members and 
manages nearly 1,900 dwellings. It has remained a local undertaking 
and has made no efforts to develop into a national movement. 

The nation-wide co-operative housing movement grew out of the 
so-called tenants’ movement, the first two societies of which were 
founded in 1917 in Stockholm and Géteborg as the outcome of popular 
reaction against the very unsatisfactory housing conditions then 
prevailing. An extreme housing shortage had arisen during the war, 
rents were going up, and large numbers of people in poor circumstances 
had to leave their homes. There existed in Sweden a Rent Restriction 
Act, introduced to prevent undue increases in rents, but this legislation 
did not prove effective in every respect. The tenants’ societies were 
accordingly founded with the object of putting an end to the arbitrary 
attitude of the house owners and interesting the public authorities in 





1 Main Scurces: Hyresgdsternas Sparkasse och Byggnadsférening (Tenants’ 
Savings Bank and Housing Society), Stockholm, Hyresgisternas Férlags A. B., 
1987; SrockHotms KoorerativA BostapFORENING (Co-operative Housing 
Society of Stockholm): Férvaltningsberdttelse for ar 1936 (Report for the year 
1936). 
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the promotion of increased building activities and the construction 
of more suitable types of housing. 

In 1922 the tenants’ societies, which had grown rapidly in number, 
constituted a federation, the Tenants’ National Union (Hyresgdsternas 
Riksférening). It soon became evident, however, that the forms of 
joint action hitherto practised would not enable the movement to 
attain its object of effectively raising the standards of housing. In 
order to arrive at more tangible results, house building had to be 
included in the programme of the organisation. This was done in 1928, 
when the Tenants’ Savings Bank and Housing Society (Hyresgdsternas 
Sparkasse och Byggnadsférening) was founded in Stockholm for the 
co-operative construction of good, healthy and reasonably cheap flats. 
This example was soon followed by the formation of similar societies 
in Géteborg, Malmé, Viasteras, and other towns. In 1926 all these 
societies were federated into a national body, the National Union of 
Tenants’ Savings Banks and Housing Societies. At present there are 
69 local societies affiliated to the Union, numbering more than 17,000 
members, of various social classes (the majority being craftsmen, 
manual workers, and clerks). The organisation owns buildings contain- 
ing nearly 16,900 dwellings, with a value of 212,000,000 Swedish 
crowns, of which the bulk, to the value of 130,000,000 crowns, belongs 
to the Stockholm Society. The organisation is large enough to exert 
influence on the housing market. 

The Union, as has already been said, is the outcome of the tenants’ 
movement, but it is independent as to its organisation. There is, how- 
ever, effective collaboration between the two bodies, and the members 
of the Union automatically become affiliated to the Tenants’ Union. 


ORGANISATION OF THE MOVEMENT 


The National Union of Tenants’ Savings Banks and Housing 
Societies is organised on three levels. 


(1) The National Union is the central body, the object of which 
is to assist in various ways in the formation of local societies and 
to give technical, organisational and legal advice to the member 
societies. The Union has an architect’s office of its own. It has also 
created a purchasing centre for building materials, and has even 
undertaken the manufacture of certain materials itself, so that the 
societies are able to get their building materials cheaper than would 
otherwise be possible. The Union grants and arranges loans for the 
local organisations and assists in the financial control and auditing of 
their activities. It organises and manages the Savings Bank of the 
movement. In conjunction with the Tenants’ Union, it publishes a 
fortnightly periodical, Var Bostad (Our Home), issued in 32,000 copies. 
The Union is owned by the local societies, of which there is one in 
every district to which the organisation has extended its activities, 
and is democratically controlled by them. 


(2) The function of the local societies is to organise everything 
connected with the construction of the proposed dwellings: for 
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example, to raise the necessary funds by obtaining loans and collecting 
savings and shares, to buy sites, and to build the houses. When 
completed, the building which contains the local society’s dwellings 
is transferred to the control of a subsidiary housing group, of which 
there is generally one for each block of flats. The local society keeps 
the accounts of these subsidiary housing groups, attends to the letting 
or sale of the flats, and buys what is required in the way of coal, coke, 
etc. As in the Stockholm Co-operative Housing Society, the majority 
of the members of the board of management and the board of trustees 
are elected by the tenants, the remainder being elected by the local 
authorities. 


(3) The subsidiary housing groups, each of which constitutes an 
administrative unit, economically and legally independent, own the 
blocks of flats, which are managed by boards composed of members 
chosen from among the inhabitants of the respective blocks. 

The members of the housing societies generally own their flats. 
They are, however, according to the rules of the societies, not permitted 
to obtain any advantages apart from those to which they are entitled 
as residents. A member of a housing society is not allowed to make 
any speculative profit from the flat in which he lives. If he has to leave 
it, it is taken over by the local society, which arranges for its sale or 
renting. 

The manner in which the movement is organised enables financial 
support and technical assistance to be provided for the individual 
societies. It also permits large-scale purchase of materials and equip- 
ment and has other advantages which lead to more efficient manage- 
ment : for instance, as regards auditing. It should also be noted that 
the cash payment required of the individual tenant is fairly small. 
At the same time the organisation provides for a very large measure 
of self-government in the societies and thus creates a sense of responsi- 
bility on the part of the tenant-owners. 


THE DWELLINGS 


The National Union provides four types of housing : 


Type A. To this category belong the majority of the Union’s 
blocks of flats. The member’s cash deposit amounts to about 10 per 
cent. of the real-estate value. 


Type B. The cash deposit amounts to about 5 per cent. of the real- 
estate value. The sale or letting of the flats in these buildings is subject 
to certain official regulations. 


Type C. These buildings mainly consist of so-called benevolent 
institutions ; the flats are intended for tenants not paying any deposits. 
The authorities have also issued regulations governing the letting of 
flats in these buildings. 

Type D. These buildings are erected by the housing societies in 
conjunction with various city or municipal authorities. The State 
subsidises the erection of this type of building, which is intended for 
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large families belonging to the lower income groups. The State also 
provides subsidies towards rents, ranging from 30 to 50 per cent. When 
the programme has been completed, the rent subsidies will amount to 
five or six million crowns annually.! 

The dwellings, most of which consist of one room and a kitchen or 
two rooms and a kitchen, are all equipped in a practical and up-to-date 
manner, and are generally provided with central heating, hot and cold 
water, refrigerators, and bathrooms. In each building there is a 
mechanical laundry, specially insulated rooms intended for carpet 
beating, and chutes communicating with dustbins for disposing of 
refuse. The courtyards are arranged as gardens, with playgrounds for 
children. Roof gardens, with ponds for children, are a feature of recently 
constructed buildings. 


FINANCE 


The capital necessary for erecting new buildings is raised from 
various sources. Short-term building loans, up to about 60 per cent. 
of the estimated value of the property, are obtained by the Union from 
banking institutions, insurance and land-mortgage societies, etc. 
The members’ deposits as a rule amount to 10 per cent. of the 
value of the property. Furthermore, each member has to buy a share 
of the value of 50 crowns. The balance of the cost of construction 
is covered by means of loans granted by the Union to the local 
societies. 

The capital of the Union is raised in various ways. The Union 
issues building bonds in denominations of 50, 100, 500 and 1,000 
crowns, redeemable in ten years. Up to the present, building bonds 
to an amount exceeding 2,500,000 crowns have been issued. The 
deposits made by members in the Savings Bank of the Union are also 
used to cover part of the current expenses in connection with the actual 
building work, but may not remain invested after the building has 
been completed. Finally, part of the surplus is transferred to various 
funds, which may of course be invested in real estate for a longer 
period. 

When a building has been completed, fixed mortgage loans are 
raised and the building credit released. Loans on first mortgage are 
obtained from private banking institutions, insurance and land- 
mortgage societies, etc. Loans on second mortgage (as a rule from 
60 to 80 per cent. of the value of the property) are granted by the public 
authorities (the city of Stockholm and the State). 

The loans of the subsidiary societies are as a rule to be redeemed 
within twenty years (in the case of certain buildings, twenty-five 
years). The subsidiary society collects the money required for this 
redemption from the tenants in the form of annuities included in the 
monthly payments. In addition, a fee of 24% per cent. of the assessed 





The Government’s programme for improving urban housing conditions 
involves primarily the grant of subsidies to provide housing for 20,000 families 
with many children. So far about 2,850 of these dwellings have been constructed, 
of which more than 1,800 have been built by the National Union. 
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value of the real estate is payable in the course of twenty years for 
administrative costs. 

It should be mentioned in this connection that the Union, in con- 
junction with the Folket Co-operative Life Insurance Society, has 
founded a special society called “ National Union Home Protection ”’. 
Through this society insurance policies may be taken out at low cost, 
whereby, in case of the death of the breadwinner, the cash deposit 
made is at once paid back to the family and the annual charge reduced. 

Most local societies have also opened a repurchase fund, to 
which the housing groups and the local societies make annual 
contributions. The object of the funds is to enable the society imme- 
diately to buy back a flat which a member has for any reason to give 
up. In certain cases loans have been granted to members out of these 


funds. 
SoctaL Work 


The National Union organisations have started several social and 
benevolent institutions, especially for the benefit of children. 

In the Stockholm Society the Tenants’ Club is in charge of the 
social centre, where the study of various subjects is pursued. The 
Club supervises the studies and arranges excursions and performances 
at reduced prices at the various theatres in Stockholm. 

To help in cases where both man and wife go out to work (and this 
is becoming more and more common, one-third of the adult women 
in Stockholm having at the present time paid work outside the home) 
the Society provides for every block of flats which it owns a kinder- 
garten, supervised by its own women inspectors. Medical inspection 
is in the hands of a children’s physician. The kindergarten provides the 
members’ children with playrooms, library, wireless, and workrooms, 
where the boys receive instruction in wood and metal working and the 
girls in cookery, etc. A fee of 60 dre a day is charged for each child 
using the kindergartens. This fee covers attendance and three meals. 
When several brothers and sisters go together to the kindergarten, the 
fee is reduced. 

Allied to the kindergartens in Stockholm is the children’s hotel 
which has been organised by the Society, where children are 
received during the illness or absence for any other reason of their 
parents. The hotel charges two crowns a day for each child. 

In 1936 the Society started a training school, based on “social 
pedagogy ”’, for infants’ and children’s nurses. This is a boarding school, 
with accommodation for 40 students, and the courses last two years, 
comprising instruction in theoretical as well as in practical subjects. 

The Stockholm Society has also provided for its members during the 
summer holidays a bathing resort, Arsta Havsbad, at a distance of 
20 miles from the town, where many members have cottages of their 
own. For the accommodation of guests and visitors there are shops, 
a restaurant, a hotel, tennis courts, etc. The same place has been 
chosen by the Society for the Children’s Summer Home, where some 
of the members’ children (those belonging to the lower income group) 
are received free of charge. 
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Economic ACHIEVEMENTS 


The co-operative housing movement can undoubtedly claim to 
have done much towards improving housing conditions in Swedish 
towns, municipalities, and urban districts, to the advantage not only 
of the families belonging to the housing societies, but also of those who 
take no interest in the organisation. In particular, the standard of 
housing among the working class has been raised by the co-operative 
movement, 

The housing societies have in many respects done pioneer 
work with regard to the planning of housing units. They have intro- 
duced into the houses modern facilities of a kind that were not pre- 
viously available in workers’ dwellings, and have thereby made a con- 
siderable contribution towards the rationalisation of household work. 
By means of purchases and production on a large scale, the National 
Union has succeeded in lowering the prices of these amenities and of 
building in general, and in all probability the recent development of the 
co-operative housing movement has in many places had an important 
effect on rents. 

A comparison made in 1932 by the National Union ! showed that 
the rents of co-operative dwellings were considerably lower than those 
of privately-owned houses. For flats of two rooms and a kitchen the 
rent in the Seciety’s houses situated in a certain quarter of Stockholm 
was 27 to 28 crowns per square metre. In privately-owned houses of 
the same type and situation, the rent per square metre was found to 
be 85 to 86 crowns. Comparisons in other parts of the town gave 
similar results. According to a statement made in a recent official 
publication, the annual rents of co-operative dwellings in Stockholm 
are generally 10-30 per cent., and in most of the other Swedish towns 
25-80 per cent., lower than those of privately-owned houses.* Through 
the activities of the co-operative housing movement, moreover, the 
private landlords have been obliged to face harder competition, and 
consequently private activity in this field has also been raised to a 
higher standard. 

The modern co-operative housing movement in Sweden, which has 
not been in existence more than twenty years, has thus achieved 
remarkable results within a relatively short period. 





1 Cf. Var Bostad, No. 7, 1932. 
® Social Work and Legislation in Sweden. Survey published by the Royal 
Social Board by order of the Swedish Government. Stockholm, 1938. 
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Labour Problems in the West Indies 


In several of the islands of the British West Indies long-standing 
economic difficulties and retarded social conditions have in recent 
years been the cause of dissatisfaction which reached a culminating 
point in 1937. Official statements and reports, particularly the reports 
of two Commissions appointed to investigate labour troubles in 
Barbados and Trinidad respectively, merit general consideration 
since the problems encountered are common to many territories with 
evolving labour conditions. They throw into relief the difficulties 
which may result when, on the desuetude of a contract system of 
employment, the protective features have been allowed to lapse 
together with the repressive, and the resulting necessity to build 
up modern labour machinery to replace old methods of protection. 
Below is given a summary of points raised in the reports on conditions 
in Barbados and Trinidad with references to relevant information 
from other British dependencies in the same area. 


BARBADOS 


Disturbances took place in Barbados on 27 July 1937 and sub- 
sequent days following the deportation of a native of Trinidad who had 
made himself prominent in political agitation. A Commission, appoint- 
ed to investigate the disturbances, considered, however, that the 
real causes were economic, holding that they still persist and demand 
immediate treatment. 

According to the Commission the root cause of many, if not all, 
of the economic ills of Barbados is over-population. An exclusively 
agricultural island of 166 square miles, it has to support a population 
of approximately 190,000. Sugar-cane is the staple crop. Because of 
the large volume of labour required, in the past, there was regular 
employment for a large proportion of the adult population, while 
emigration provided a safety valve for the surplus. 

A change in the situation has come about owing to the decline in 
emigration and to changes in labour economy. Panama and the United 
States have practically closed their doors to Barbadian emigration. 
Cuba is repatriating immigrants. Trinidad and British Guiana, by 
requiring that a certain sum of money shall be produced on disembark- 
ation, have effectively barred immigration. Within Barbados modern 





1 BarBapos : Report of the Commission appointed to enquire into The Disturb- 
ances which took place in Barbados on the 27th July 1937 and subsequent days ; 
TRINIDAD : Trinidad and Tobago Disturbances, 1937, Report of Commission, London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1938; British Guiana: Report of the Commissioners 
Appointed to Enquire into and Report on the Labour Disputes in Demerara and 
Berbice during the Months of September and October 1935, Georgetown, The Argosy 
Company, 1936 (summarised in International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVI, No. 1, 
July 1937, pp. 96-101); St. Lucia : Commission oF INQuiRyY (LABOUR CONDITIONS) : 
“Interim Report on the Sugar Industry” and “ Final Report on Agricultural 
Labour ”’, in St. Lucia Gazette, 7 September and 11 December 1937. 
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factories for the manufacture of sugar have eliminated the majority 
of the smaller mills and have caused the reaping season to be reduced 
from five to three months. Cultivation methods have been revised. 
The mechanisation of transport has driven a number of carriers out 
of employment. In the metropolitan district of the island, where 
nearly half the population is concentrated, transport changes in agri- 
culture have affected some forms of employment, while changes in 
the nature and quantity of imported articles have been to the pre- 
judice of shoemakers, dressmakers, etc. 

The Commission reports that unemployment is the inevitable 
concomitant of over-population and that there is abundant evidence 
that a considerable part of the population is permanently without 
employment, while an even larger proportion suffers from periodic 
unemployment. 

Wages 


One result of this situation is a low standard of wages. The Com- 
mission gives many examples of low rates paid in agriculture, industry, 
and commerce, and makes the following general comment. 

....we feel it our duty to state emphatically that in our opinion 
there can be no justification short of the bankruptcy of trade and 
industry for the maintenance of so low a standard of wages. Decent 
living under the conditions imposed by this low standard of wages is 
impossible.... we have been impressed by the high dividends earned 
by many trading concerns in the island and the comfortable salaries 
and bonuses paid to the higher grades of employees in business and 
agriculture. If the whole community were prosperous and enjoyed a 
comfortable standard of living, high dividends might be defensible, 
but when these are only possible on the basis of low wages the time has 
clearly come for reconsideration of the fundamental conditions and 
organisation of industry.... A fundamental change in the division 
of earnings between the employer and his employees is essential if 
hatred and bitterness are to be removed from the minds of the majority 
of employees.... It is clearly no less the duty of a Government to 
maintain a fair balance between capital and labour than to provide 
for the security of life and property. 

In connection with the wages of agricultural labourers, the Commis- 
sion points out that the privileges granted in the past in addition to 
wages are no longer recognised (grazing facilities, syrup issues, cheap 
vegetables). The Commission comments that the modern methods 
which have tended to divorce the field from the sugar factory have 
worked to the detriment of the field labourer and have tended to 
destroy those contacts between the labourer and the product of his 
labour which have always been recognised as natural. 

As regards the rate of wages, it was suggested to the Commission 
that before recommending any increase it was advisable to wait until 
it was seen whether the new Sugar Convention would lead to an in- 
crease in the price of sugar. The Commission rejects this contention. 

“ ,...the improvement of the condition of the agricultural labourer 
in our opinion brooks no delay. You cannot tell a hungry man to wait 
and see, for a man in this condition is apt to be unreasonable and even 
dangerous...” Accordingly, the Commission proposes that there 
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should be an immediate increase of 20 per cent. in wages in respect 
of a day of nine hours. The resulting wage is considered still to be 
below reasonable subsistence level, leaving no margin against illness 
or other misfortune or for any appreciable recreation. The Commission 
however bases its recommendations partly on the needs of the labourer 
and partly on the ability of the planter to pay. The increase in wages, 
provided the same amount of labour is employed, will increase the 
cost of labour from 40 per cent. to 44.44 per cent. of the total expen- 
diture on plantations. 

The Commission examined the wages of various other classes of 
workers and made recommendations concerning minimum rates. 
Of particular importance was their investigation into the conditions 
of employment of workers engaged in loading and unloading ships. 

The Commission found that one of the principal centres of unrest 
was among the workers employed on these tasks by stevedores. 
Longshoremen are engaged by, and work under the direct control of, 
stevedores who are retained by the local steamship agents. The steve- 
dores fix the rates of pay for the longshoremen, while the steamship 
agents pay the stevedores at an agreed rate for loading and unloading 
cargoes. The stevedores are thus independent contractors, employing 
their own labourers. The men so employed are paid through agents 
who are generally shopkeepers free from any control. The usual 
method of payment is for the stevedore to hand to his foreman the 
gross amount of the labourers’ wages. The foreman hands this amount 
to the agent, who makes deductions for money owing to him for loans, 
drinks, cigarettes, etc. 

The Commission states that the longshoremen complain firstly 
that the stevedore’s profit is excessive, and secondly that the method 
of payment leads to all manner of abuses. The Commission comments 
that it would hardly be possible to find terms strong enough to express 
its disapproval of the manner in which the stevedore business is con- 
ducted in the island and that some portion of the blame must be 
shared by the steamship agents. The Commission regards the profits 
of the stevedore as abnormal and excessive. As regards the payment 
of wages, it holds that the present method lends itself to abuses and 
points out that there is evidence to show that the men, in order to 
secure employment, are forced to pay the foreman a part of their 
wages. A number of recommendations are made by the Commission 
for remedying the situation. 


General Conditions of Employment 


In many instances the Commission has occasion to make general 
recommendations concerning conditions of employment when examin- 
ing the situation regarding wages. Mention may be made here in 
particular of the conditions of employment of bakers and the relations 
between workers and employers in certain engineering shops. 

The Commission reports that the hours of bakers vary from 11 
to 18 in the day, and that in exceptional circumstances they may 
extend to 22. The Commission accepts evidence that the bakers 
are not actively engaged during the whole time they spend in the 
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bakeries and enjoy intervals of relaxation. Nevertheless, it condemns 
the excessive hours. Among the causes of long hours is the custom 
of shutting the workers in the bakeries during their hours of employ- 
ment, the employer letting them in and out at the hours which are 
convenient to him. One baker in evidence said : “ I wouldn’t want the 
men to knock off at 4 a.m. because I would have to get out of my bed 
to let them out. I have to leave my bed too early now.” 

Referring to an engineering shop where workers were dismissed on 
account of a strike, the Commission comments on the lack of adminis- 
trative foresight and sympathetic consideration displayed by the 
manager. Half the workers had requested that their wages and work- 
ing conditions should be reviewed. All consideration of their represen- 
tations was deferred on the ground that a senior officer of the company 
was on holiday. A number of the workers then ceased work an hour 
before closing time and were dismissed for breach of shop regulations. 
The Commission states that “it is by unsympathetic action of this 
kind that the worker is often driven to extremes against his own inclina- 
tion, and the employer must in such cases bear the blame alone if 
business is disrupted and he suffers financial loss ”’. 


General Recommendations of the Commission 


In addition to recommendations concerning particular employ- 
ments, the Commission makes a number of statements of a general 
nature of which the following merit mention. 

The Commission holds that there is an immediate necessity to find 
an outlet for approximately 20,000 persons who are either permanently 
or seasonally unemployed. It recommends that Barbados should make 
urgent representations to the British Government for the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to investigate the whole question of emi- 
gration and settlement throughout the West Indian colonies, British 
Guiana, and British Honduras. Until this is done and some compre- 
hensive and far-sighted policy is adopted, there can be no relief for 
Barbados from the pressure of a redundant population. 

On the other hand, though according to the Commission the ulti- 
mate responsibility for dealing with the question of over-population 
rests with the British Government, as alone possessing adequate 
authority and resources to carry out a scheme of emigration, the onus 
of providing employment to afford temporary relief for the unemployed 
and provision for the destitute rests upon Barbados. The Commission 
holds that the local Government is in a financial position to relieve the 
urgent needs of the moment by undertaking large works of public 
utility. In particular, slum clearance schemes and housing reform are 
recommended. Regarding some houses in the capital, the Commission 
states that it shares the opinion of all impartial observers that these 
would be a disgrace to any community, however backward. Housing 
in rural areas is also stated to be in need of reform, while the appoint- 
ment of a housing board is recommended so as to ensure continuity 
of policy. 

The necessity for housing reform also figures in the Trinidad 
report. The St. Lucia Commission recommends the formulation of a 
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scheme for the financing of housing on estates by the Government 
through grant or loan. 

The Barbados Commission strongly recommends the appointment 
of a labour officer. It states that Barbados is singularly backward in 
the organisation of labour. 

It appears to us (says the report) to be of primary importance 
that there should be set up machinery to operate for the avoidance 
and settlement of disputes between employers and workers, and that the 
Government should provide an impartial arbitrator who, having 
examined the case presented by both sides, would be able to make 
fair and just awards.... In our opinion the appointment of a Labour 
Officer, before whom workers with a grievance may lay their demands, 
is most necessary and desirable. 


This question of labour organisation is the central feature of the 
Trinidad report. In St. Lucia the appointment of a labour inspector 
is also warmly recommended, and in British Guiana the report 
recommends the creation of a Labour Department. The action taken to 
give effect to these recommendations is noted at the end of this 
article. 

The Barbados Commission, in addition to its remarks concerning 
the payment of wages in the case of longshoremen, makes a general 
recommendation on this subject. It states that one of the chief causes 
of complaint among porters, coopers, and waterfront workers, is the 
method of payment of their wages. The evidence of both workmen 
and business leaders made it perfectly plain that the system of payment 
by foremen and agents lends itself to abuse. 

Direct payment to all employees (says the report) appears to be 
the only just and reasonable method of payment and we cannot 
_ pe eo the alleged difficulties in arranging for direct payment to 
all employees by responsible clerks. It is this disregard of their duty 
to their employees—a duty acknowledged and provided for by employ- 
ers of labour all over the world—which has aroused no inconsiderable 
amount of dissatisfaction among employees. 


The manner of paying wages is also criticised in the St. Lucia 
report, which draws attention in particular to deductions from wages 
made by employers in the form of fines and payments for goods 
supplied. 


THE DISTURBANCES IN TRINIDAD 


The disturbances in Trinidad took place on 19 June 1987 and 
subsequent days. The Commission, which was appointed by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies and was composed partly of local 
members and partly of members from Great Britain, summarises the 
causes as follows. 

The true origin of the disturbances must be traced to the more or 
less general sense of dissatisfaction for which there was no adequate 
means of articulation through recognised machinery of collective 
bargaining. This sense of dissatisfaction reached its culminating 
point when, the cost of living having risen, the earnings of the work- 
people were not adjusted with sufficient promptitude. While many 
men stopped work under the stress of intimidation, there had arisen 
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a widespread belief that a strike was the only means whereby an 
advance of wages could be secured to meet the increased cost of living 
and to obtain redress for other grievances. The immediate cause of 
the outbreak was the activities of a certain workers’ leader. But, once 
the disturbances had broken out, the general sense of dissatisfaction, 
combined with a hesitant policy on the part of the Government, 
resulted in the spread of trouble over a wide area. 

The Commission gives a short history of the labour situation in the 
colony. 

The Abolition of Slavery Act of 1833 appears to have seriously 
affected the supply of labour, and in 1845 the system of introducing 
East Indian labour under contract was adopted. With the abolition 
of the contract system in 1917 the employer was relieved of the legal 
responsibilities towards his labourers which the contract system had 
imposed upon him and the fulfilment of which it was the duty of the 
Protector of Immigrants to secure. Though the conditions of employ- 
ment of contract labour were not ideal, the removal of the legal obli- 
gations to which the employer was subject did not tend towards 
improvement, and the labourer, deprived of the assistance of the 
Protector of Immigrants and without any means of collective bar- 
gaining, had to rely upon the good will of the employer. Some employers 
manifested a due sense of responsibility for the material well-being 
of their workpeople. “ Others, particularly some of those engaged 
in the sugar industry, appear to have displayed a lack of regard for the 
well-being of their labour which has clearly been such as to create an 
underlying current of resentment.” Within the present generation 
there has developed, in what is essentially an agricultural colony, a 
new and vigorous oil industry. The advent of the oil industry has been 
a disturbing factor in the economic and social life of the colony, and 
in no sphere is the effect more pronounced than in that of agricultural 
labour. At the same time, labour in this new field of industry has 
been as little equipped as labour in the agricultural areas with the 
means of articulating grievances. 

The Commission criticises speeches made by the Governor of 
Trinidad and by the acting Colonial Secretary on the disturbances, 
as being unfortunate in their substance and untimely in that they 
tended to prejudge the matters which the Commission was sub- 
sequently to investigate. 

Among the remarks made by the Governor, in the speech which is 
thus criticised, were the following : 


The sugar industry through the action of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has been placed in a position of prosperous stability and it has, 
as it were, a five years’ contract beginning from this September... . 
I find with respect to last year Usine.... paid 5% per cent., the 
....Sugar Estates 6 per cent. and a bonus, and ... 7% r cent. 
and arrears on preference shares. I do appeal to that industry to 
examine their position and see whether they cannot spare ener’ As 
more for labour than they now pay. I suggest that perhaps they might 
either declare no dividend until labour conditions are better, or declare 
a minimum dividend and apply the balance to the improvement of 
those conditions... . 
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I will turn for a moment to the Oilfields. I have in my hand a 
report, which came to me yesterday from an Officer from the Naval 
Contingent.... In paragraph 26 he states: “I gathered the impression 
that the attitude of the white staff generally towards the coloured 
employees is not as satisfactory as it might be. Unfortunate expres- 
sions are used in conversation in the hearing of their servants and I 
consider that this goes a great deal towards cultivating racial hatred. 
It appears that fear of the white man was being encouraged instead 
of respect for the white man.” 


The acting Colonial Secretary spoke in a similar strain. 

..--an industry has no right to pay dividends at all until it pays 
a fair wage to labour and gives the labourer decent conditions. A 
decent wage for labour and decent conditions should be a first char 
on industry and there should be no question of paying dividen 
until those requirements are satisfied.... I would remind the s 
industry also that the sugar industry was not subsidised in order to 
enable them to pay dividends to their shareholders ; it was subsidised 
because it was the largest employer of labour. The industry is a very 
important part of the economic life of Trinidad. These thousands of 
labourers have to be kept employed and the only means we can find 
at present for keeping hom employed is the sugar industry and that 
.is why the industry has been subsidised ; and not only must we keep 
them employed, but we must keep them employed in decent condi- 
tions and not in conditions of economic slavery. 


Labour Organisation 


The most important findings of the Trinidad Commission relate 
to labour organisation : the necessity for a Labour Department and 
the development of trade unionism and conciliation. 

Provision was made in the legislation of Trinidad for the creation 
of an industrial court for purposes of conciliation. Provision was also 
made for the registration of trade unions. No industrial court, however, 
has been established, and until the disturbances little progress was 
made in trade union development. Regarding labour inspection, no 
action had been taken to set up a Labour Department in spite of a 
general despatch from the Secretary of State for the Colonies re- 
commending that “ there should be adequate and properly co-ordinated 
arrangements for the regular supervision of the conditions of the 
various forms of employment ”’. 

On these questions the Commission’s recommendations are to the 
following effect. 

A Labour Department should be organised under a Secretary 
for Labour. The Department should among other things be responsible 
for the conduct of conciliation work between employer and employed, 
the compilation of cost-of-living indexes and unemployment returns, 
and the establishment and maintenance of such employment exchanges 
as may be thought necessary. The importance of workers’ being 
represented by trade unions is emphasised, but it is regarded as no 
less important to afford them guidance in the formation of unions. 
In the workers’ own interests, therefore, it should be at the discretion 
of the Labour Department to withhold registration where the creden- 
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tials of persons seeking to register a union are unsatisfactory, or where 
such registration would lead to unnecessary duplication of unions in the 
same trade. 


We believe that, in the early days of Trade Union development, 
the workpeople would welcome the assistance of a Department to help 
them in getting Trade Unions established and functioning on proper 
lines ; and that the officers of such Unions when established would 
appreciate the opportunity of discussing with the Secretary of Labour 
or his staff, in the initial ae of contemplated negotiations with the 
employers, matters of general concern to th 


e members of their Unions. 


To this latter end it is recommended that, complementary to the 
Secretary for Labour and working under his control, there should be 
established conciliation officers whose duty would be to seek to bring 
together unions and employers between whom differences have 
arisen, and in particular to take up with employers in proper cases the 
grievances of workers who are not within any trade union organisation 
or who are employed in small industries which do not as yet permit 
trade union organisation. To meet the needs of this latter class the 
Government might well consider the establishment of trade boards 
similar to those operating in Great Britain. 

If efforts at conciliation by the conciliation officers should fail, 
the Secretary for Labour should endeavour to bring the parties 
together. If his efforts prove unavailing, it should be incumbent 
upon the parties to take their case before the industrial court. The 
industrial court should be composed of a president appointed from 
outside the colony and two assessors representative of employers and 
employees respectively to be selected from panels to be drawn up by 
the Labour Department. 

As stated above, the necessity for improved labour organisation 
is emphasised in the other reports available from the West Indies and 
British Guiana. The British Guiana account of labour relations and 
recommendations concerning mediation are particularly relevant. 

In British Guiana the contract employment of East Indian labourers 
was discontinued in 1921. For a time the Immigration Department 
continued to function as a protective service both for contract and for 
other labour. In 1932, however, as a measure of economy, the posts 
were suppressed although certain statutory duties of a purely statistical 
character continued to be performed. A number of the legal obligations 
of the employers ceased and were not replaced by other obligations. 
As regards inspection, the functions previously fulfilled by the immi- 
gration agents were carried on by the local Government officers in so 
far as the powers of inspection remained. The estate labourers, how- 
ever, no longer brought their complaints to the authorities as they 
did when immigration agents were in office, while the many duties 
performed by the district officers did not allow them to devote much 
time to the work of labour inspection, for which their previous training 
had not generally fitted them. Thus, according to the British Guiana 
Commission, with the termination of the contract system, labourers 
living on estates remained without the supervision, safeguards, and 
assistance, which they enjoyed under the immigration system. The 


6 
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valuable influences of mediation exercised by the immigration officers 
in the past were strikingly absent in the course of the disputes which 
were considered by the Commission. While the sugar estate proprietors 
were organised, labour was entirely unorganised and was incapable of 
formulating its grievances in proper and reasonable form. 


Minimum Wage-fixing Machinery - 

In pursuance of the Minimum Wage-fixing Machinery Convention, 
1928, the Government of Trinidad adopted, in April 1935, an Ordi- 
nance empowering the Government to appoint boards to consider 
wage rates. Under the Ordinance a board was appointed, the report 
of which was published in October 1936. Nevertheless, no decisions 
actually fixing wages were taken. 

The Commission draws attention to this situation but makes no 
specific recommendations regarding wages. It considers firstly that, 
while wage questions have undoubtedly played a part in the disturb- 
ances, such questions should be capable of amicable settlement by the 
industries themselves without recourse to outside bodies such as the 
Government or a commission of enquiry. Secondly, the Commission 
points out that, were it possible within any reasonable limit of time to 
produce recommendations for rates which might command universal 
acceptance, such rates would not stand for all time even if capable 
of periodical adjustment in relation to cost of living. As soon as 
circumstances arose necessitating readjustment, exactly the same 
difficulties would occur and, the precedent of a Commission having 
once been set, it would be all the more difficult to reach agreement in an 
industry on the occasion of any subsequent dispute. 

This attitude appears to be in contrast with that adopted by the 
Barbados Commission outlined above. It is also to be noted that in 
St. Lucia precise recommendations concerning minimum wages were 


made. 
Workmen’s Compensation 


In Trinidad two Ordinances exist concerning workmen’s compensa- 
tion. The Compensation for Injuries Ordinance provides for the 
payment of compensation to workers in the case of injuries arising out 
of defects in machinery, etc., or negligence on the part of the employer 
or his agent. The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance of 1926 is 
wider. ‘Two criticisms in regard to it, however, were made to the 
Commission. The first point was that, under the provisions of the 
Ordinance, an employer is not liable to pay compensation in respect 
of any injury which does not result in disablement for a period exceeding 
ten days. Representations were made that the period of ten days is 
too long and should be reduced to three days. The second point was 
that the provisions of the Ordinance do not apply to agricultural 
workers except those employed in connection with any engine or 
machine worked by mechanical power. 

In this latter connection, the Commission draws attention to the 
Workmen’s Compensation (Agriculture) Convention, 1921, and to the 
obligation upon the British Government to apply the provisions of the 
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Convention in the colonies unless these provisions are inapplicable, 
or subject to such modifications as may be required to make them 
applicable to local conditions. “In the past, the inclusion of agricul- 
tural workers generally in the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance 
may not have been practicable, but we feel that the time has now 
arrived when Government should consider whether steps might not 
be taken to apply the provisions of the Convention concerning work- 
men’s compensation in agriculture either without modification or 
with less modification than at present obtains.” 

The Commission also recommends that the period after which 
compensation becomes payable be reduced from ten to three days. 


PROGRAMME OF SociAL REFORMS 


Conditions in the West Indies, as well as the problem of labour 
protection throughout the British colonial empire, formed the subject 
of important statements and discussions in the Houses of Parliament, 
in particular in the House of Lords on 23 February 1938, and in the 
House of Commons on 9 and 28 February 1938.1 

From the speeches criticising or defending Government action 
in the West Indies, it is possible to deduce a general acceptance of the 
need for an advanced policy of social reform backed by organised trade 
unionism and effective labour inspection. 

It is to be noted, however, that as regards trade unionism critics 
of the Trinidad report fastened on phrases which might be taken as 
suggesting a close Government control over trade unions and a limi- 
tation of the forms of unions permitted and of legitimate trade union 
activity. It was emphasised that, to fulfil their functions properly, 
trade unions should be independent of the Government as well as of 
the employers. 

As regards labour organisation, important announcements were 
made by the Secretary of State for the Colonies. On 9 November 1985 
the previous Secretary of State had drawn the attention of colonial 
administrations to the necessity of machinery to ensure the proper 
supervision of labour. In a despatch dated 24 August 1937, the present 
Secretary of State had further emphasised the need for action. In a 
few territories labour inspection services had already been estab- 
lished, and following the Government circulars action was taken in 
other territories, with the result that labour inspectorates had been, 
or were being, created in British Guiana, British Malaya, the British 
Solomon Islands, Ceylon, Gilbert and Ellice Islands, Grenada, Hong 
Kong, Malta, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and the Mandated Territory of 
Tanganyika.? The Secretary of State was in correspondence with the 
Governments of the Bahamas, Gold Coast, Mauritius, Northern 
Rhodesia, and Uganda, regarding the appointment and training of 
labour inspectors. For Trinidad an officer had been appointed from the 
home service to act as industrial adviser, and the recommendations 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Lords, 23 February 1938 ; House of Commons, 
9 and 28 February 1938. 
? A labour inspection service also exists in Kenya. 
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of the Commission, including those concerned with labour inspection, 
were under the consideration of the local Government. In Barbados 
also the recommendations of the Commission appointed to enquire 
into the situation there were being considered, including the appoint- 
ment of a labour officer. The Secretary of State also alluded to the 
creation of a new post of labour adviser in the Colonial Office and 
the appointment to it of Major Orde Browne, substitute member of 
the Committee of Experts on Native Labour of the International 
Labour Office. 

As regards minimum wages, the Secretary of State supplied inform- 
ation on the action taken to fix rates in certain of the West Indian 
colonies. In the Bahamas rates are being prescribed for unskilled 
labourers employed in the building trade ; in Grenada and St. Vincent 
for agricultural labourers ; and in St. Lucia for agricultural labourers 
generally, for workers engaged in the sugar industry, and for workers 
engaged in various occupations in connection with the coaling of ships. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies communicated to the House 
of Commons the following figures regarding wages and hours in the 
West Indies ? ; 





Sugar estates Oil industry 
(unskilled workers) (unskilled workers) 





Colony 
Weekly Daily Weekly 
Daily rate of wages hours rate hours 

of work of wages of work 





Barbados 
Jamaica 
Leewards : 
Antigua 
St. Kitts, Nevis ! 
Trinidad 


Windwards ! : 
Grenada 
St. Vincent 
St. Lucia 























+ Higher wages are earned by “ task’’ work. 


Information was also given of reforms which were being contem- 
plated with reference to housing conditions, workmen’s compensation, 
and other social problems. 





1 Only the figures relating to Trinidad, Barbados, St. Vincent, and St. Lucia, 
are based on information later than 1936. 





STATISTICS 


Quarterly Statistical Tables 


The following tables, which are published at quarterly intervals, 
give a survey of statistics on employment and unemployment, hours 
of work, wages, and cost of living, in countries for which regular sta- 
tistics are available. Yearly averages are given for the years 1927 
onwards and monthly (or quarterly) data for the last thirteen months. 
These figures have been compiled by the International Labour Office 
from figures published, or communicated, by the statistical authorities 
of the various countries. In a few cases, statistics compiled by non- 
official bodies have been used. The series showing index numbers on 
the base 1929 = 100 have for the most part been computed by the 
Office. The figures are the latest available at the time of going to 
press, but are in some cases provisional and subject to revision. Unless 
otherwise indicated, the monthly and quarterly figures refer to the end 
of the period ; figures published relating to the first of the month (or 
quarter) are shown against the preceding month (or quarter). 

It should be emphasised that in view of the diversity in the scope 
and methods of compilation of these statistics, international compari- 
sons are difficult and possible only with considerable reservations ; 
the statistics, however, generally give a reliable picture of fluctuations 
in time, and it is between these that comparisons can most usefully 
be made. 

Notes on the sources and methods of compilation of the statistical 
series contained in these tables were given in the J.L.0. Year-Book, 
1934-85, Vol. II: Labour Statistics ; information on new series intro- 
duced since the publication of this Year-Book is given in the Year-Book 
of Labour Statistics, 1987, and in notes at the end of each issue of 
these tables. 

In order that the French and English editions of these tables 
may be uniform, the countries are arranged in alphabetical 
order of their French titles. Thus, to take two important coun- 
tries, whose order is different in the two languages, Germany 
appears under the letter A (Allemagne) and the United States 
under the letter E (Etats-Unis). 
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EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ” 
~~. oa = as “ figures not yet received ” 
» o» f 9 “ provisional . 
r - “ figure revised since the previous issue ”’. 
° “ branches relating to men only ” (wages table only). 
Figures i in thick-faced type : base of the index numbers. 
Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base. 
Figures in brackets : index numbers subject to certain reservations (see the 
introduction to each table). 
The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 
is replaced by another, or otherwise modified. 


” ” 





Employment and Unemployment 


Tables I and II give statistics on the general level of employment 
and the general level of unemployment. As these series purport to 
measure different aspects of the same phenomenon, the two tables 
should be read in conjunction. Figures for the different industries 
or occupations covered by these series are given in the Year-Book of 
Labour Statistics, 1987, which also gives figures for unemployment 
among males and females where available. 


Employment (Table I). The employment series relate to persons in 
employment or to hours worked, and may be classified roughly in 
two groups: (1) those (the majority) based on employers’ returns, 
indicating changes in the number of workers employed or hours 
worked in a sample of mainly industrial establishments ; they do not 
furnish information on the absolute extent of employment, and as a 
rule only index numbers are reproduced here ; (2) those based on returns 
of employed members in various schemes of social insurance (usually 
compulsory) and covering the great majority of the working popu- 
lation ; as these series give a more reliable picture of changes in the 
total level of employment, absolute figures are generally given, as well 
as index numbers. In the great majority of cases, the figures relate to 
workers recorded as in employment at a certain date, irrespective of the 
hours worked per day or per worker, though in some cases they 
relate to the number of hours worked during a certain period and thus 
record fluctuations in the volume of employment. 

Owing to differences in scope and methods of compilation and 
classification of the various series, international comparisons of the 
absolute level of employment and its fluctuations are rarely possible. 
The chief value of the statistics is in indicating the trend of short- 
period fluctuations. 

(Text continued on page 512.) 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT?! 





























































































































GERMANY Austria || Bercium*’ || Canapa' DENMARK 
Sickness ses Sickness || Usempleymeat || Statistics of|| Statistics of establishments 
insurance ae s insurance insorance establish- Teal cumber of 
statistics statistics statistics ments hours worked per day * 
Date 
1939) of ne ays | 
Number | '1929) as percentage of | 1. her Index Index Number Index 
employed |_Possible_ number of : 1926 thousands) | (1931 
y Weak 1 Wea. | Ga employed (1929) ( ) | ¢ ) 
ers hours | employees 
1927 e ® * * 1,376,049 99.4" 88.1 ° e 
1928 17,436,100 105.8 | 104.5 | 100.0 1,446,027 100.2 94.2 ° e 
1928 17,595,347 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 || 1,448,845 100.0 100.0 ° . 
1930 6,408, 86.9 | 83.3 | 94.8 || 1,378,330 96.6 94.5 . . 
1931 14,336,418 72.0 | 66.0 | 83.7 || 1,255,353 87.4 85.3 962 100.0 
1932 12,517,882 59.5 52.9 69.7 1,107,256 78.2 72.5 881 91.6 
1933 13,015,614 65.8 | 60.8 | 68.9 || 1,022,942 81.1 70.6 985 108.4 
1934 040, 83.0 79.6*| 77.77|| 1,010,993 78.3 80.9 1,092 113.6 
1935 | 15,949,332" | 90.7"| 86.9"| 85.4 7, 79.9 83.7 1,185 123.2 
1936 17,105,771 98.1 96.4 93.3 935,411 85.3 87.3 1,240 128.9 
1937 18,354,309 106.2*| 106.3*| 101. 975,922 88.5 96.4 1,283Tf 133.4T 
1937 Feb. 17,014,107 98.8 97.3 97.6 877,691 86.5 86.2 1,218* 126.6 
March) 17,497,362 101.8 | 102.3 98.2 921,911 88.3 86.4 1,252 130.1 
April | 18,447,733 105.5 | 107.2 | 100.3 969,236 89.9 89.2 1,283 133.4 
May 18,776,446 106.9 | 108.4 | 101.1 1,003,492 90.0 95.9 1,: 35 138.8 
June | 18,941,252 107.9 | 107.0 | 101.9 1,022,361 90.6 99.9 1,330 138.3 
July 19,094,961 108.1 | 105.0 | 102.4 1,026,249 90.8 100.7 1,295 134.6 
Aug. 19,150,927 108.9 | 106.9 | 103.1 1,037,181 90.2 103.4 1,317 136.9 
Sept. | 19,105,121 109.4 | 110.3 | 103.5 1,038,618 90.2 105.5 1,321 137.2 
Oct. 19,128,112 110.0 | 111.4 | 103.8 1,029,551 90.3 105.0 1,324 187.6 
Nov 18,964,223 109.9 | 113.0 | 104.0 992,347 87.2 102.0 1,287 133.8 
18,109,163 107.9 | 110.2 | 104.2 926,267 83.0 95.1 1,245 129.4 
1938 Jan. 18,079,083 105.07} 104.8°| 104.6° 899,551 — 92.6 1,154 120.0 
| Feb. 18,228,359 107.4 | 107.9T| 105.2T _ _ 90.4 1,197 124,4 
| Persons corartd | ° 2 eS ee we e || 916,463 * || 1,027,992f | ei 
| Estonia * Unitep States 
| , Statistics of establishments ** 
Statistics o (Manufacturing industries) 
Date establish- 
ments Index (1923-1925) Estimates of : 
P meme “ames cmprozes Hours Payrolls pF pF 
(1 Jan.1927))) aiusted | Adiusted | worked employed (31-000's) 
1927 93.0 94.5 bd 95.1 93.2 8,288,400 206,980 
1928 98.2 94.3 ° 95.5 93.9 8,285,800 208,334 
1929 100.0 100.0 e 100.0 100.0 8,785,600 221,937 
1930 95.8 87.2 e 80.7 81.1 7,668,400 180,507 
| $931 88.1° 73.8 ° 62.9 61.8 6,484,300 137,256 
1932 82.7 62.6 e 46.1 42.5 5,374,200 93,757 
1933 84.3 68.8 ° 52.8 45.3 5,778,400 98,623 
1934 97.5 78.8 e 57.7 57.6 6,605,500 126,000 
1935 109.7 82.1 od 63.6 65.4 6.968.500 143,180 
1936 126.3 87.8 ° 724 75.5 7,690,017 167,478* 
| 1937 144.4 94.9 * 771 89.8 8,317,558" 199,124° 
| 1987 Feb. 135.1 94.6 95.2 80.6 87.8 8,291,200 194,699 
March 138.6 96.6 96.4 83.6 92.7 8,467,700 205,602 
April 143.9 97.5 97.0 83.1 96.2 8,553,000 213,213 
May 153.8 97.7 97.6 82.1 96.4 8,566,400 213,835 
dune 156.2 96.6 96.8 79.9 94.3 8,464,100 209,261 
| July 149.4 96.8 98.4 174 92.0 8,494,300 204,110 
Aug. 146.2 97.7 97.8 79.7 95.1 8,570,200 210,996 
Sept. 144.7 97.5 96.2 76.9 91.8 8,552,200 203,474 
Oct. 146.2 96.0 94.0 76.1 91.8 8,414,300 203,567 
Nov. 144.5 90.4 89.9 67.5 82.0 7,935,100 182,030 
Dec. 138.9 84.6 85.0 61.4 74.2 7,422,600T 164,388" 
1938 Jan. 139.2 78.5 °* 80.4° 55.0f 65.6° 6,911,900T 144,520T 
Feb. 139.9 78.8T 79.4T — 67.4 — —_ 
| Pertens cond | 50,487 || 3,803,646 f ] . . 








* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ” denote the original base period of the series. When they 
are in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the 
base * Since December 1936, the 


1929 = 


tarily insured. 


figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
yearly figures. 


100. 





* Since January 1931, excluding “ building ’’. 


M * Since November 1935, including the Saar Territory. 
series have been recalculated by the Institut fir Konjunkturforschung. 
During the month. 


* Since May 1935, excluding volun- 
* Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. 


* The 


* The monthly figures are more restricted in scope than the 
%” The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 
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FRANCE 


GREAT BRITAIN 


HuNGARY 





Statistics of 
establishments 


Returns of labour 
inspe. ‘tors 


_ Unemployment 
insurance statistics 


Social insurance 
statistics 





Index (1926) 


Index 
(same month of 1930) 


Estimated ~— 





Number 
“employed 


Hours 
worked 


Hours 
worked 


Number 
employed * 


employed (1924) 


Number 
employed 


Index 
(1927) 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1937 Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1938 Jan. 
Feb. 


98. 
104. 
100. 

81. 

71. 

71. 

77. 

88. 

97. 


99.5 
103.1 
100.0 

87.0 

77.5 

77.6 

83.1 

93.2 
101.4 
101.8 a8. 
108.8 105. 

* * 
7 * 


} 104.8 102. 
* * 
115.5 
7 
7 * 
112.7 108. 
* * 


7 * 


109.2 
o 








110.5 
. 


105.7 
* 


6 
6 
0 
9 
1 
9 
6 
0 
6 
2 
4 


Sees 
CACHRO 


N’N®oOS 
SoSes 


eSnXVVun Nun 

S SON MMM Som ve 

NA&N Com Co Dm 
o 


79.7 
80.6 
3 81.1 
81.2 
81.1* 66.3* 
81.1 66.2° 
81.9 66.3 














10,018,000 
10,023,000 
10,223,000 
9,809,000 
9,437,000 
9,367,000 
9,684,000 
10,142,000 
10,386,000 
10,917,000 
11,505,000 
11,252,000 
11,320,000 
11,491,000 
11,502,000 
11,615,000 
11,629,000 
11,676,000 _ 
| 11,710,000 
11,668,000 
11,577,000 
11,439,000 
11,310,000 
11,329,000 
* 


98.0 
98.0 
100.0 
96.0 
92.3 
91.7 
94.8 
99.2 
101.6 
106.8 
112.4 


110.1 
110.8 
112.4 
112.5 
113.7 
113.8 
114.2 
114.1 
113.8 
112.8 
111.5 
110.1 
110.3 








1,093,129 


1,033.323 
1,051,105 





1,050,146 





Persons covered 


| 67,222 | 6,085, 





762 || 2,316,015 














ITALY 


JAPAN 


LATVIA 


LuxEMBURG’ 





Statistics of estab 


establish- 
ments 


lishments 


Statistics of 


Sickness insurance 
statistics 


Statistics of 
establishments 











Index * (1929) 


Number of 
hours worked 





Number 
employed 


Index 
(1930) 


Index * 
(1934) 


Number 
employed 


Number t 1928) 


employed 














41,129 
42,927 
43,944 
43,122 
36,942 
29,696 
28,483 
28.803 
29.334 
30 255 
32,909 
30,757 
31,829 
32,430 
33,058 
33,492 
34,110 
34,347 
34.544 
34,666 
34,566 
33,757 
33,624 
Feb. _ 33,241 


Persons covered | 1,129,742 |  1,461.938T | 1,336,219 || . l . j 


1 The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ’’ denote the original base period of the series. When they 
are in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on 
the base 1929 = 100. * Figures for the first month of each quarter. * The figures relate to the first 
of the month. * Ministry of Corporations. The figures relate to the last week of each month. § Fascist 
General Industrial Confederation. * Figures for 1927-1930: yearly averages, based on average number 
insured each month. ’ The figures relate to the first of the following month. 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (concluded) 





Norway NBTHERLANDS* POLAND Swepsn’ 


Statistics of Unemployment ners : Statistics of 
establishments inseranee statistics || Statistics of establishments establishments 
Index (September 1935) Sates Social 
All Manufacturing Board | 
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SwitZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA * YUGOSLAVIA 





Statistics of Social insurance Statistics of Social insurance 
i statistics establishments statistics 


Index 
Number Index (July 1925) Number | Index 
employed (1928) employed (1928) 
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omen Total 


1927 < . . 510,321 
1928 : , A . 565,798 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1937 Feb. 
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April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
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Dec. J | A 30. 673,942 } 
| 1938 Jan. ,992,091" | 79. } ‘ _ 
| Feb. '058,042t | 82. — | 
| Persons covered | 230,463 ~~*(|i| . l ~ ae 
_ * The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ”’ denote the original base period of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * The figures relate to about the 15th of each month. * During the week preceding the 15th 
of each month. * During the month. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. 

Hours worked (thousands). * Quarterly averages. * Average for the month. * Including “ Natives ’’ 
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TABLE II. 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





GERMANY 


AUSTRALIA 


AUSTRIA 





Employment exchange statistics 
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Unemployment 


insurance 
statistics 


Employment 
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Unemployed 
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23.4 
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Unemployment insurance statistics 





Percentage 
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(daily average 
during the 
month) 
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per month * 
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Nov. 
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8,142 4.9 

8,120 5 
11,488 5. 
22,873 11.1 
33,625 16.8 
38,777 22.0 
33,488 22. 
28,320 18.2 
25,336 15.4 
23,500 13.2 
21,639 10.8 
24,314 12.9 
20,958 11.1 
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13,541 
12,758 


93,077 














Base figure 





919,340 











* Average for 11 months. 
by the Institut fir Konjunkturférschung 
* Having received a control card during the month. 


camps. 


* Since March 1935, including the Saar Territory. 
* Since 31 July 1933, not including persons employed in labour 
* Standard month of 24 working days. 


* Figures calculated 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
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Great Britain AND NORTHERN IRBLAND 
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Unemployment insurance statistics 
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368,381 


345,503 
319,161 
313,553 
311,515 
307,512 
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365,452 
403,813 
412,386 
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|| 2,129,359 
| 2,254,857 
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g99,093 | 7.4 

980,326 8. 
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* Unemployed occupied on public and civil works excluded. 


of the following month; since January 1935, applicants for work registered. 


ding unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. 
wholly unemployed, and 1,145 persons unemployed owing to temporary stoppages, in agriculture aged 16-64 and 
19,762 unemployed insured juveniles under 16 years (not included in the series). 


* 1927-1934: the figures relate to 
* From July 1932 onwards, 


the ist 


* There were in addition 42,997 persons 
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TABLE II, STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
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GREAT 


BRITAIN HUNGARY 





Employment || Employment || Employment Py: ,, Social Official estimates 
exchange exchange exchange = ont 
statistics statistics statistics mea” ~* vad work statistics * Unemployed 











: re " With claims} 
Applicants || Applications || Applicants . w 
for work jor work for work Ben Total Mead q || Number = 
registered registered registered er fit = ye 


1,091,271 13,881 | " 21,284 278,484 . 
1,246,022 14,715 . 22,487 $24,422 * 
1,237,880 15.173 * 20,702 300,786 * 

1,953,935 43,592" 22,398 425,437 || 369,408 

2,636,805 52,305 25,230 734,454 || 422,755 

2,744,789 62,817°|| 1,006,442 || 485,681 

2,520,616 72,255 |} 1,018,955 || 408,710 

2,159,231 103.671 963,677 || 372,941 

119.498 356,044 

834 338,365 

82,425 — 

1937 March ; 20,009 93,426 815,845 

April 92,363 307,958 

May 88,480 300,343 

June 64.011 299,341 

July 63,288 284,551 

Aug. 65,670 277,258 

Sept. 275.938 

281,215 

280,000¢ 
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Mexico NORWAY New ZEALAND 
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wy Official —— — Employment exchange statistics 

exchange || estimates returns exchange 
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Unemployed (men) —- 





Applica- || Number Unemployed In full-time ine 
tions —— Un- Regis- | subsidised Total ... - 
for work ployed || Number Per | employed’ || tered* | employment | on re a d 
registered cent. (not registered) | 8 
1927 3,131 * 25.4 23,889 1,973 - 
1928 4,700 4 19.2 21,759 e 
1929 * 15.4 19,089 nd 
1930 75,695 * 16.6 19,353 
1931 257,979 ” 22.3 27,479 
1932 339,378 30.8 32,705 e 33,352 
1933 275,774 33.4 35,591 y ‘ 72,663" 25,255 
1934 234,538 ° 30.7 35,121 64,521 34,711"* 
1935 191,371* 25.3 36,103 56,711 42,315 
1936 186,904* , 18.8 32.643 50,152 43,057 
1937 —_ y 20.0 28,520 ae = 


1937 March 186,577 . 23.2 32,951 34,526 || 42,964 
April 178,777 y 21.8 31,824 || 27, 34,249 || 42,872 
May 162,417 18.1 26.298 | 34.218 | 42,808 
June y 160,252 15.6 | 22,028 || 2 35,839 || 40,541 
July 159,972 t 15.2 18.572 | Y 38,679 | 40,211 
Aug. 161,012 15.6 20,045 || 27, 37,316 || 39,637 
173,543" 17.0 25,431 | 25. 36,450 | 39,096 
157,693t 19.1 29.063 t * |" "* 

— 22.0 32,249 | l 
26.6 33,906 || 8, ° 
24,346 | 28,5 33,046 | * | 
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_ _ 35,311 
— —_ 34,104 












































Base figure | so ae gaa, a 
* The extension of the scheme of unemployment assistance resulted in an addition in March of some 20,0 
persons to the register. * Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. 





Extended series. * Since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. The figures relate to the Ist 
of the following month. * Figure for the month of May according to the population census. ? The figures 
relate to the 15th of the month. * For the period 1927-1932, numbers of unemployed males remaining 0D 
registers of Government Labour Bureaux. * Since 1933, the figures do not always relate to the end of each 
menth, — %® Modified series excluding persons totally unfit for employment for health or other reasons 
(approximately 8,000 at the end of 1937). ™ Estimates. average for eleven months. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concluded) 
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52,869 
38,636 
41,630 
105,442 
291,332 


554,049 
738,267 
676,994 
686.269 
622.687 
408,949 
627,258 
503,632 
385,061 
303.535 
248,127 
233.318 
230.692 
237,737 
333.455 
459,142 
519,002 
511,288 © 
435,126¢ 











5,721 
8,370 
8,198 
9,930 


14,761 
15,997 
15,647 
16.752 
19,436 
21,650 
35,324 
24.765 
16,936 
11,258 
11,543 
10 845 
12,250 
13.719 
18,494 
29,988 
44,234 
42,145 
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| 


| 502,864 


1,789,700 f 








' Weekly 


been worked, had there been no unemployment. 
covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. 


timber floaters. * Number of relief funds. 


averages. 


* Days of unemployment, as a percentage of the number of days which could have 
Since 1935, percentage based on the numer of persons 
* From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and 
' Up to 


* The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 


1931, quarterly statistics afterwards, monthly statistics. 
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(Text continued from page 504.) 


Unemployment (Table II). The series relate to persons applying 
for work or recorded as unemployed, and in most cases are incomplete 
in scope and vary considerably in their representative character : 
the figures are affected by changes in legislation, in administrative 
practice, and in the frequency of registration of the unemployed ; 
changes.in the amount of “ short time ”’, and other ways of rationing 
work, also affect the figures ; they are also influenced by changes in 
the population of working age and in the proportion of the population 
seeking gainful occupation. For these reasons, the figures do not 
directly show changes in the time lost through unemployment. 

Their principal value lies in indicating fluctuations from time to 
time, and only between such movements are international comparisons 
possible. The various series, however, are not equally sensitive to 
changes in the labour market, and an equal change in any two series 
does not necessarily represent a corresponding change in the countries 
concerned. Percentages are, as a rule, more reliable than absolute 
numbers as measures of changes in the level of unemployment. The 
figures of unemployment relate, unless otherwise stated, to wholly 
unemployed ; where available, figures of “ partial unemployment ” 
are given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on different 
definitions, and here also international comparisons are rarely possible. 


For explanation of the signs used in the tables, see above, p. 504. 


World Index Numbers of Employment 
and Unemployment 


The tables below and the accompanying graphs give three series 
of world index numbers of employment and unemployment relating 
to the period 1929-1937 (base : 1929 = 100), as follows : 


A. World index of the number of workers in employment ; 
B. World index of the degree of employment ; 
C. World index of the degree of unemployment. ! 


These three indexes, which are useful as standards of reference 
in measuring fluctuations in employment and unemployment, have 
been calculated by the International Labour Office on the basis of 
the national statistics reproduced in the tables showing the general 
level of employment and unemployment, published in the present 
number of the Review. Most of the countries in the world having 





1 This index is the same as that published up to the present in the Review 
under the heading : “ International Index Numbers of Unemployment ”’. 
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a certain industrial importance ! are covered ; the countries covered, 
however, are not all the same in the three indexes. Moreover, the 
economic scope of the national series varies from one country to 
another. As a rule they cover mining and industries, also transport to a 
certain extent, in some cases commerce ; and, very rarely, agriculture. 

Although these indexes are only tentative and approximate, they 
are less influenced by chance circumstances than the national series 
upon which they are based, as such circumstances, on the average, 
tend to balance each other. 

The world indexes are obtained by taking the weighted geometric 
average of the component national indexes on the base: 1929 = 100. 
The weights are roughly proportional to the size of the industrial 
population of each country, as ascertained from the population census 
returns for 1980, 1931, or the nearest approaching year. * For each 
index a “smoothed” series has also been calculated, with the object 
of eliminating seasonal and other short-time fluctuations. 


A. Worup INDEX OF THE NUMBER OF WoRKERS IN EMPLOYMENT 


This index shows fluctuations in the absolute numbers, at different 
dates, of workers actually in employment. It is based mainly on two 
kinds of statistics ; those of social insurance and those of establish- 
ments. The index covers 16 countries having an aggregate total of 
about 490 million inhabitants, and an industrial population (i.e., 
population occupied in mining, manufacturing industries, and handi- 


crafts) of 65 million. Reflecting to a certain extent, as it does, the 
growth of the population, it may increase while the degree of employ- 
ment—that is to say, the proportion of persons employed—decreases. 
As the index is based on the number of persons in employment at 
certain fixed dates, account is not taken of the fluctuations in the 
volume of employment arising from a change in the average hours 
worked per worker per day or per week. 


B. Wor.up INDEX OF THE DEGREE OF EMPLOYMENT 


This index shows fluctuations in the number of workers in employ- 
ment as a percentage of the number of employable workers covered 
by the statistics. It is based principally on statistics expressing the 





1 With the exception of the U.S.S.R. for all three indexes and France for 
index C. For information as to the countries covered and the method of constructing 
these indexes, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXIX, No. 4, April 1934 : 
“ National and International Index Numbers of the General Level of Unemploy- 
ment” ; and Vol. XXXV, No. 5, May 1937: “ International Index Numbers of 
Employment ”’. 

2 The world index of the degree of unemployment has only been recalculated 
on the basis of these weights as from 1933. For the preceding years, the weights 
have been taken from the returns of censuses of 1920 or nearest approaching 
year. The Office has not considered it necessary to recalculate the index for the 
period 1929-1932, as calculations which have been undertaken for the purpose of 
verification have shown that the index remains practically the same during that 
period with the two systems of weighting. 
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percentage of unemployed workers (social insurance statistics, or those 
of trade union returns, trade union funds, employment exchanges, 
etc.). From these figures the percentage of workers in employment 
has been calculated (by subtracting from 100 the percentage of 
unemployed persons), and the result converted into index numbers on 
the base : 1929 = 100. In three countries, where no such percentages 
are available, use has been made of statistics of establishments express- 
ing the fluctuations of employment but established in such a way that 
they may be regarded as giving an approximate measure of the 
fluctuations of the degree of employment. This index being (like 
the preceding one) based on numbers of individual workers, account 
is not taken of the fluctuations in the hours actually worked by 
employed workers ; in particular, as the numbers of persons partially 
unemployed are not usually stated in the statistics which have been 
used, these workers have been counted here as if they were full-time 
workers. 

The index covers 17 countries, with an aggregate population of 
about 500 million inhabitants and an industrial population of 69 
million. 

Index B therefore provides a measure of the fluctuations in employ- 
ment which differs from index A. As index B is not directly influenced 
by the growth of the population, it reaches, in principle, its maximum 
when 100 per cent. of all the workers covered by the national sta- 
tistics are employed; this, however, does not necessarily signify 
that the absolute number of employed workers is also at its maximum. 


Index B further differs from index A in scope, as the countries covered 
are not all the same and the series used in the various countries do not 
cover exactly the same branches of economic activity. The diver- 
gencies in the fluctuations of these two indexes are partially due 
to these differences in scope. 


C. Wor.tp INDEX OF THE DEGREE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


This index shows the fluctuations in the proportion of workers 
unemployed as a percentage of the employable workers covered by the 
statistics. It does not give any measure of the fluctuations of the 
absolute number of unemployed workers and does not as a rule take 
account of partially unemployed workers. The index is based upon 
the percentage of unemployed workers?, obtained from the same 
statistics which have served for the calculation of the percentage 
of employed workers for the world index of the degree of employment 
(one country excepted). Accordingly, these two indexes vary in 
inverse ratio; but the magnitude of their fluctuations is, of course, 
not the same. 

The index covers 16 countries with an aggregate population of 
about 450 million inhabitants and an industrial population of about 
62 million. 

For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 504. 





1 For one country—lItaly—the series used is based upon the absolute number 
of workers wholly unemployed. 
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A. WORLD INDEX OF THE NUMBER OF WORKERS IN EMPLOYMENT 
(Base : 1929 = 100) 
Original series 
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Month 


1931 1933 1934 1935 1936 | 1937 





71 79 82 87 93 
72 81 87 95 
72 83 86 89 97 
14 85 91 | 100 
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Smoothed series 





1931 1932 1933 
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* Excluding France. 
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1930 193! 1932 1933 1934 1935 
Original series. 
Smoothed series. 
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B. WORLD INDEX OF THE DEGREE OF EMPLOYMENT 
(Base : 1929 = 100) 
Original series 
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Yearly index 






































Smoothed series 





1931 1932 | 1933 | 
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Jan. 89 82 79 
Feb. 89 81 79 
March 88 80 79 
April 88 80 
May 87 79 
June 86 79 
July 100 86 79 
Aug. 100 85 79 
Sept. 100 85 79 
Oct. 99 84 79 
Nov. 99 83 79 
Dec. 98 82 79 
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* Excluding France. 
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1930 193! 1932 
------ — Original series. 
Smoothed series. 
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C. WORLD INDEX OF THE DEGREE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Base : 1929 = 100) 
Original series 
1931 1934 1935 








239 268 | 239 
252 | 230 
233 | 214 
221 | 201 
211 | 189 
206 | 181 
210 | 178 
210 | 173 
204 | 171 
204 | 172 
213 | 174! 
226 | 192 








225 196 





























































































































193! 1932 
Original series. 
Smoothed series. 
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Actual Hours of Work 











H The following table gives the available statistics on the general 
Me level of actual hours of work.' Figures for the different industries 
i | covered by these series will be found in the Year-Book of Labour 
i) Statistics, 1937. 

These statistics are mainly of two kinds. Those of the first 
kind show the average number of hours worked per worker in 
a specified period (day, week, fortnight, or month) ; they are usually 
obtained by dividing the total number of hours worked during a 
certain period by the total number of days worked in the case 
of data expressed in hours per day, or by the total number of 
workers on the payroll during the week, fortnight, or month in the 
case of data expressed in terms of these time units. For various reasons, 
in particular owing to the Saturday half-holiday, the varying number 
of days in the different months, etc., and the labour turnover during 
the period, it is not possible to transform the series directly from one 
time unit to another. 









193 































































The data of the second kind show the percentage of workers work- Ltrs 
ing a number of hours within a certain range. In certain cases the data = 
are ‘based on a classification of the hours worked by each individual 
worker. In others they are based on aggregate estimates of the time 
during which the establishments or their branches, shops, or shifts ° 
have been at work. The period covered by these statistics varies 
also from country to country (day, week, fortnight, etc.), and for the 
reasons given above a transformation to a common period is not Fo 
possible. Similarly, the ranges of the durations vary considerably, 19: 
but the International Labour Office has regrouped the figures so po 

as to give, as far as possible, three or four uniform groupings. = 
The statistics are in most cases compiled from reports of a certain 189 
d number of establishments. The number covered, the branches of 193 
I industry represented, and their relative importance vary from po 
country to country ; the statistics relate primarily to manufacturing 1937 F 
industries ; in some countries they also include, to a varying extent, r 
mining, transport, commerce, etc. Owing to these differences in M 
; method, the series are better suited to the study of changes within ; 
the different countries during recent years than to international ‘ 

i comparisons of average actual hours of work. 0. 
; For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 504. _ D 
tr on 

of the Ag 

telate to 

averages: 

1 Statistics of normal hours of work are published here from time to time ; cock ~- 
cf. in particular International Labour Review, Vol. XXXV, No. 8, March 1937, the first 






pp. 417-422. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF ACTUAL HOURS OF WORK 





GERMANY AUSTRIA EsTONIA 
Industries Mines, industries Industries, etc. 


Statistics of isti i isti f establishments 
ehanabimante Statistics of establishments Statistics of es 











% of workers working weekly*: || Hours of | % of male workers working daily * : 


Hours of work : 
perday | goa | 48h | QS || MOR | Upto 7h. | 71-80 h. | Over 8 h. 
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1937 


1937 Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Dec. 
1938 Jan. 
Feb. 


Workers covered 


Coe wise 
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|| 49,837 30,974 


UNITED STATES FINLAND | - FRANCE 
Industries Industries || Mines, industries, transp., commerce 

















Ra Statistics of establishments | Returns of labour inspectors ” 


B.L.S.*| 0.1.6.8. * % of workers working : . [Weeki 
| Seuss of fortnightly : % of workers working weekly : oe “y 


Hours of work || work per |i der | 80.0 to 9Gh andl Under | ooh =e had) 48h. | of 
~ . 











perweek |/fortnight| §9 py. h. | more || 40 h. under 48>. | and ome | work * 








93.2 
93.2 
93.0 
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ee 086868 
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BS Sad 
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© 
COOH 
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Cwwwsr Pm cow ow wo 
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Cine Disb bo GN bo Dio wim oom Ow 
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POSS ¢ 


BSERReeeeurre Cww 
ee 


SeSWwOwwowwuwwe 
SSSSSSSSS= 
Ar Aaa 


Dec. 
1938 Jan. 
Feb. 


o 

Nevins comet | 4,307,190 | | | I 2,944,000 

* Average for the months July to December. * 1929-1931 : figures for January ; 1932 and 1933 : averages 
of the figures for January and July ; 1934 to 1936 : averages for the 12 months of the year; the monthly figures 
relate to the first week of the month. * Annual figures : averages of two half-yearly figures ; monthly figures : 
averages for the half-year ending with the month in question. * The figures relate to the month of July of 

year. 

* Bureau of Labour Statistics. * National Industrial Conference Board ; the monthly figures relate to 
the first week of the month. 7’ The monthly figures relate to the first of the following month. * Approximat. 
averages computed from the percentages. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF ACTUAL HOURS OF WORK (concluded) 





















































































































































Hunoary ITALY JAPAN | 
Industries, etc. Industries | Ind., ete. || Industries | 
on b- R Statistics of establishments \Statistics of establishments! 
M. C. * Cc. F. L* Imperial Bank j 
Hours of work % of workers working weekly : Hours Cabinet of Japan 
per day Under 40.0 to 45 to Over of work | } 
40h. | 44.9 h. | 48 h. | 48 h. | per month || Hours of work per day 
= ee ee e . 
a | 6 
1927 8.86 ° * * * 9.40 * 
1928 8.98 9.0* 78.3* 12.7* 180° 9.40 os 
1929 8.97 8.9 | 75.5 15.6 182 9.27 e | 
1930 8.82 20.8 66.7 12.5 175 9.13 ° } 
1931 8.64 24.2 64.6 11.2 171 9.08 a | 
1932 8.53 28.4 63.6 8.0 169 9.10 9.63 | 
1933 8.59 20.8 } 70.7 8.5 174 9.22 9.75 | 
1934 8.78 30.5 | 61.9 7.6 172 9.25 9.83 
1935 8.83 28.3 39.6* 21.7° | 10.4" 158 9.28 9.85 
1936 8.77 27.5 44.0 18.7 9.8 157 9.28 9.85 | 
1937 _ 16.5 47.4 26.7 9.4 163f — 9,91 
1937 Feb. * 16.9 51.4 23.0 8.7 156 9.27 9.90 | 
March ° 17.4 49.6 24.3 8.7 163 9.32 9.93 } 
April e 16.2 47.6 26.5 9.7 163 9.32 9.91 
May e 15.2 44.7 29.1 11.0 163 9.32 9.90 
June ” 16.2 42.7 29.5 11.6 168 9.32 9.90 
July ° 14.8 44.9 29.3 11.0 174 9.33 9.87 
Aug. ° 16.8 44.4 28.8 10.0 157 9.35 9.85 
Sept. ° 15.5 47.0 28.2 9.3 171 9.35 9.88 
Oct. ? 16.8 47.6 27.3 8.3 164 9.35 9.95 
Nov. ® 15.2 49.4 27.1 8.3 159 9.33 9.97 | 
Dec. » 15.8 48.9 27.1 8.2 162T — 10.02 
1938 Jan. ° 16.2 51.6 24.3 7.9 _ _ _ 
Feb. ° _ —_ —_— — — _— _ 
Persons covered * | 1,129,742 1,438,268 1,428,596 | 
LATVIA } Norway POLAND SwEDEN 
Industries, etc. || - Industries Industries Mines, industries, transport, commerce | 
Statistics of Statist. of || Statist. of — . 
Date establishments | establishm. || establishm. Ctatiotios of esteblicienente 
_—, pe woo , Hours Hours % of workers working weekly‘: | 
Under Over pale. ~ ine of work per || of work Up to | 41 to Over | 
46 h. 46 h. 46 h. | per week week per week*/ 45h | 47h. | 48 h. | 48 h. | 
1927 * * * | * 45.9 {| * * * * * | 
1928 ° be e ° 45.4 | ° ° ° bad od 
1929 * * e * 44.7 | * * * * * 
1930 * * * * 43.7 i * * * * * 
1931 P ° ° . 43.0 || . . . . - 
1932 24.9* | 73.0° 2.15 ° 40.7 i] 43.5 26.3 18.3 53.0 2.4 | 
1933 13.6 84.6 1.8 ° 40.9 46.1 8.4 31.9 52.3 7A | 
1934 11.3 | 80.3| 84 * 41.8 || 46.7 8.6 | 31.0 | 41.3| 19.1 
1935 17.6 62.0 20.4 ° 42.2 i 47.0 7.0 35.4 37.7 19.9 
1936 16.1 63.8 20.1 45.5 42.7 | 47.4 5.2 35.8 39.8 19.2 
1937 13.67 | 62.9f| 23.5f 44.9 43.3 | 47:1 5.4 41.1 36.9 16.6 
1937 Feb. | 20.1 | 60.5| 19.4 * 43.3 | * . : ae ee 
March 15.4 66.3 16.3 46.0 43.8 || sad ad ° ° - 
April 15.6 59.3 25.1 - 42.3 i} ° _ ° - . 
May 12.3 | 61.3] 26.4 e 43.0 || * * e e . 
June 11.0 62.6 26.4 43.9 43.5 | ° ° . ° = 
July 14.2 61.3 24.5 ° 43.5 \! ss ® ° 0 . 
Aug. 12.0 63.4 24.6 val 43.8 | e ° ° ° " 
Sept. 10.1 64.8 25.1 43.6 43.3 | e e sad - . 
Oct. 9.5 64.5 26.0 ° 43.2 } e ad ° © 5 
Nov. 10.7 64.1 25.2 ° 43.3 \| 471 5.4 41.1 36.9 16.6 
Dec. 11.0f | 64.0T} 25.0f 45.9 43.2 | af sad ° . 2 
1938 Jan. 13.0f | 64.0T| 25.0f od 43.4 | e ed st ° . 
Fb. | — | —| — . 44.0 | . ‘ * * . 
Perseus covered | 43,514 || 101,600 536,979 || 407,990 





* Minis try of Corporations. Before May 1935, a = under 48 hours, b = 48 hours. The monthly figures 
* Fascist Confederation of Employers. 


relate to the la st week of the month. 
February to D ecember. 
February to D ecember. 





* Average for the months May to December. 
* Figures for November. 


® Average for the months 
* Average for the months 








Wages 


The first part of the table gives national series of money wages, 
chosen with the intention of giving for each country a comprehensive 
view of the general movement of industrial wages, this term being 
taken to include wages in manufacturing and mining, and in some 
cases in transport and commerce, but not as a general rule in agri- 
culture.' In some cases, as the general series do not include certain 
non-manufacturing branches, supplementary series have, when 
possible, been added. Figures for the different industries or occupa- 
tions covered by these series will be found in the Year-Book of Labour 
Statistics, 1987. 

The series show numerous divergences in the nature and scope 
of the data, in the distinctions according to sex, age, and degree of 
skill of the workers, and in the methods of calculating the averages. 
International comparisons can therefore be made only with numerous 
reservations, in particular when the data are not of the same nature 
(e.g. rates and earnings). In any case these figures cannot be considered 
as representative of the average wages of all the workers in industrial 
employment in each country, for most of the statistics are based on 
only a selection of workers, as a rule belonging to the better-paid 
groups. 

The second part of the table gives index numbers of money 
wages, calculated in most cases by the International Labour Office 
from the data in the first part of the table, the year 1929 being as far 
as possible taken as base. In some cases, series showing absolute 
amounts are not available, and the published index numbers have 
been converted to the common base. 

The third part gives index numbers of real wages, calculated by 
the Office by using the cost-of-living index numbers for each country 
converted to the year 1929 as base. * 

Where the available series do not go back so far as the year 1929, 
the nearest year to that date has been taken as base, and the index 
numbers of money and real wages are shown in the table in italics. 
Further, in some cases the cost-of-living index numbers available 
relate to a single town (usually the capital), while the index numbers 
of money wages cover the whole country, or definitely limited regions, 
as in the case of mines ; in such cases the index numbers of real wages 
are given in brackets. 


eo@eweemrdnr FF" 7 i. 
oh oe ee F 


oes eee ee * 





1 For some countries the general series given in the present tables cover agri- 
culture, without the possibility of excluding it. For wages in agriculture, cf. “ Wages 
in Agriculture in Various Countries, 1927-1934’, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXX, Nos. 5 and 6, Nov. and Dec. 1935, pp. 692-708 and 844-865. 


® See below in this Review : “ Cost of Living’’. 
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International comparisons of the index numbers are subject 
to reservations similar to those made in the case of the series showing 
absolute amounts (from which the index numbers are derived) ; 
certain divergences between the basic data are, however, of less impor- 
tance when the comparisons to be made are only between movements 
of wages and not between absolute amounts. In this respect the reader 
may usefully refer to the resolutions passed by the conferences of 
statistical experts on the methods of compiling statistics of wages, 
on the principal purposes for which the study of wage movements 
in time may be required, and on the special characteristics required 
by indexes to be used for each of these purposes. * 

The nature of the series is summarily indicated in the headings. 
Rates are based on the conditions laid down in collective agreements 
or decisions of arbitration courts or other authorities, or fixed uni- 
laterally by the employers, or merely on the wages recognised by custom. 
As a rule, these standards apply only to time workers and normal 
hours of work ; the degree in which they are representative of wages 
paid to all workers in the branch in question varies from one country to 
another. In some countries, the rates are described as “ minimum ” 
rates, but this expression cannot always be taken in its strict sense. 
Earnings are usually based upon the payrolls of a number of represen- 
tative undertakings; they express the average wages per worker 
actually paid (including bonuses, allowances, etc.) to all time and piece 
workers in the undertakings covered, for hours actually worked. 
Statistics of insured wages are computed from data arising out of 
the social insurance statistics ; they are obtained either from the 
total amout of insured wages divided by the number of actual days 
worked or from the numbers of persons insured whose wages fall 
within certain groups, from which an average wage can be computed 
theoretically. These statistics usually give lower averages than the 
statistics of rates or earnings, in view of the fact that existing insur- 
ance schemes generally set an upper limit above which the wage is 
not taken into consideration, and also because the total number of 
insured persons includes certain classes of lower-paid workers which 
are often neglected in other statistics. The movements of the indexes 
are, however, more comparable than the absolute figures. 

The scope of the series is indicated in the headings of the table by 
a reference to the main branches covered, in accordance with the list 
used by the International Labour Office for the presentation of data 


by industry or occupation. ? 
For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 504. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XTX, No. 4, April 1929, pp. 522-539: 
“ An International Conference on Wage Statistics’ ; or INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
OrFice: The International Standardisation of Labour Statistics, pp. 45-53 ; Studies 
and Reports, Series N, No. 19 ; Geneva, 1934. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 1, July 19386, p. 114. 
As the list has been slightly rearranged, there are some changes in the headings 
as compared with previous issues of the table. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 





GERMANY 





Mines®, industries, transport ° | Mines, industries 


Agric., ind., 
transp., Comm. 





Men and Women (skilled and unskilled) 





Hourly 
rates 


Hourly Weekly Hourly Monthly 
earnings earnings earnings earnings 


Insured 
weekly wages 





Money wages 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base : 100) * 























wages (Base: 1929 











1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1936 : Dec. 
1937: March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 























1 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
* Averages for the months September to December. 


Germany. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
































































































































































INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 
STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
| AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA BELGIUM 
Mines °, industries, Mines Mines, industries, 
| transport °, etc. transport 
Date Men Women Men and women ||Men and women; Gen- 
(skilled and (skilled and (skilled and peraens wpe | 
unskilled) unskilled) unskilled) Skilled | Unsk. |average 
| mean | Wa [cela |marings ver ait | Hoot aria 
Money wages 
s. d./| 8 s djs. d. Sch. | 
1927 2 2%/100 ne 1 2 |52 4% 9.29 e sd ® 
1928 2 3 |101 1 2%/53 8 9.08 e ° e 
1929 2 3 /|102 13% 1 1 53 11% 9.46 ° e e 
1930 2.2%/100 1 2%/53 11 9.80 e e e 
1931 2 0 91 10% 1 1 (48 10% 9.61 e ° e 
1932 110%) 86 1%) 1 0%/45 4% 9.52 * e e 
1933 1 10 83 1%) 0 11%/43 9 9.18 e e e 
1934 1 10 83 7%| 0 11%/44 3 8.90 e e e 
1935 110%! 8& 8%) 1 0 (44 11 8.61 ad ° e 
1936 1 11 86 1%) 1 0%/45 9% 8.59 e e e 
1937 2 6/89 9%/1 1 |48 0 —_ . . . 
1936 : Dec. 111%| 87 6 1 O%4/46 5 e e ° e 
1937: March | 1 11%) 87 4%" 1 O%/46 7%" e e e e 
| June 111%} 88 9 1 0O%4|47 0 e sd e e 
} Sept. 2 0 90 4%/1 1 |48 6 ° ° sa e 
Dec. 2 0%] 92 11%/1 1%/49 8% e * ® * 
| Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 99 99 97 97 98 ad vd ad 
1928 100 100 100 96 * ad nd 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 98 99 100 104 106 107 108 
1931 89 90 90 91 102 99 100 101 | 
1932 84 84 84 84 101 90 91 92 
1933 81 81 81 81 97 88 88 90 
1934 82 82 82 82 94 84 84 86 
1935 83 83 83 83 91 81 82 82 
1936 85 84 85 85 91 87 89 
1937 89 88 90 89 — 98t 101f 99f 
1936 : Dec. 86 85 86 86 sd 90 93 91 
1937 : March 86 86 86 86 od 95 97 95 
June 87 87 88 87 e 97 100 98 
Sept. 89 88 90 90 sd 100 103 100 
Dec. 92 91 93 92 ° 102tf 105T 102f 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 101 102 100 100 (103) ° ° ° 
1928 102 102 102 102 (99) e “s ” 
1929 100 100 100 100 (100) 100 100 100 
1930 103 104 105 105 (104 102 103 104 
1931 105 106 106 107 (106 106 108 109 
1932 104 104 104 104 (103) 108 108 111 
1933 104 104 104 103 (103) 106 106 109 
1934 103 103 103 103 (99 106 106 108 
1935 102 102 102 103 96 101 102 103 
1936 103 102 103 103 96) 103 104 104 
1937 105 103 106 105 _ 107f 110T 108T 
1936 : Dec. 103 102 103 103 ° 104 108 105 
1937 : March 103 102 103 103 ° 105 108 106 
June 103 102 104 103 ° 108 112 109 
Sept. 104 104 106 105 ° 106 1098 106 
Dec. 107 106 109 107 ° 106T 110t 107f = 
Australia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the month. ay 


Austria. Annual figures : averages. 
Beigium. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: up to 1936: averages for January, 
April, July, and October; from 1937: averages for the month in question. 


















































































































STATISTICS 
STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
BULGARIA CANADA Estonia 
Mines.cer-| Other ; 
Certain industries _ ind ustries|-2dustries Industries, etc. 
Date - a o~ 
Men Women Men an om Men Women 
(sk. and | (sk. and omen (chiefly (sk. and (ens) (sk. and | (sk. and — 
unsk.) | unsk.) | “V°P@8° |) skilled) | “Snsk) unsk.) | unsk.) 
| Hourly earnings Hourly rates Hourly earnings 
Money wages 
Leva Leva Leva Sant Sant Sant. 
1927 e e e e * * 34.4 21.5 29.3 
1928 9.41 5.50 7.29 * * * 36.2 22.5 31.1 
1929 10.01 5.98 7.81 * * * 37.9 23.0 32.1 
1930 9.76 6.16 7.33 * * * 38.7 23.0 $2.5 
1931 9.25 5.58 7.12 ® * * 37.0 22.9 31.9 
‘ 1932 7.75 4.90 6.20 * * * 34.5 22.1 29.9 
1933 7.76 4.69 6.53 * * * 33.2 22.0 29.2 
1934 7.29 4.59 6.09 * * * 33.0 21.9 29.0 
1935 7.04 5.13 6.11 * * * | 344 22.4 29.9 
1936 7.09 5.22 6.03 * * * | 36.3 23.4 31.6 
1937 7.78 5.88 6.61 * * . | 39.4 25.0 34.4 
1936: Dec. * * * * a * | 38.4 24.8 33.4 
1937: March 7.63 5.17 6.28 | . * * | 374 25.4 33.1 
June ° . ° | . "4 * | 404 25.3 35.5 
Sept. 7.86 6.13 6.76 | * * * |) 40.7 25.5 35.6 
_ Dee. * * * | * J ° | 42.0 26.5 | 36.7 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 « * ® 96 99 100 91 94 91 
1928 94 92 93 97 99 100 | 96 98 97 
1929 100 100 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 98 103 94 101 100 100 102 100 101 
1931 92 93 91 | 100 98 98 98 100 99 
1932 17 82 79 94 91 92 CO 91 96 93 
1933 78 78 84 | 90 87 90 || 88 96 91 
1934 73 77 78 89 89 1 | 87 95 90 
1935 70 86 78 | 91 91 93 Cd 91 97 93 
1936 71 87 7 «| ~ #91 93 9 | 96 102 98 
1937 78 98 85 || 95 101 104 | 104 109 107 
1936: Dec. . * af oe e | 408 108 104 
1937; March 76 86 80 | * * . I 99 110 103 
June * * . * * * 107 110 111 
Sept. 79 103 87 || * ef ‘ 107 111 111 
Dec. . * _7 * | * © fan 115 114 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 * + * 97 100 | «102 (101) (104) (102) © 
1928 96 94 95 98 100 | 101 (100) * (102) (101) 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 CO 100 100 100 100 
1930 107 113 103 102 101 | 101 (115) (112) * (114) 
1931 116 117 114 111 109 109 (114) (116) (116) 
1932 105 112 108 116° 112 | 114° (113) (120)* | (116 
1933 114 115 123 115 112° 115 || (116) (127) © iat} 
1934 114 121 122 113° 113° | «#116* | (117) (128) (121 
1935 118 144 131 114 115 118° (120) (129) (123) 
1936 124° 153° 135° 112° 115° 118 | (114) (121) (117) 
1937 134 169 146 114 121 125 || (117) (122) (120) 
1936: Dec. * ’ * * * . | (117) (125) (121) 
1937 : March 133 151 140 * en] sd (111) (125) (116) 
June * * * * * . (120) | (124) (124) 
Sept. 134 175 148 * * * (121) | (125) (125 
Dec. * . * * * 3 * | (119) | (124) (123 























Bulgaria. Annual figures : up to 1933, averages of the figures for June and December ; from 1934 onwards : 


averages of the figures for January and July ; monthly figures: January and July, averages. 
Canada. Annual figures: averages. 

; Estonia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: up to 1934: averages for the half-year ending 
with the month in question; from 1935 onwards: monthly averages. 















INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





DENMARK UNITED STATES 


B.L.S. series 
Mines Industries 








Industries, transport °, etc. 





Men _ pagent General Men (skilled Men and women 
(skilled) unskilled) average and unskilled) (skilled and unsk.) 


skilled 
Hourly earnings = Pat me b. .4 —— 








Money wages 





% 
5 
& 


Cents 


sees 
sees © 


Iho 
PSrwtom PDO 


SPXoe 


1937 
1936: Dec. 
1937: March 

June 
Sept. 134 i : 
Dec. : 25.49 


dex numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 











SRRES SISTSS 




















1927 | 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 | 
1933 
' 
} 
| 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1936: Dec. 107 
1937: March 
June 107 
Sept. 107 | 
Dec. “= 




















Index numbers of real wages 





1927 98 
1928 99 
1929 100 
1930 106 


114 
114 100 


103 
118 
119 
118t 
1936: Dec. 106 119¢ 
121¢ 


1937 : March 
June 103 127t 


Sept. 101 102 128f 
Dec. _ on 


1 Except for series in italics : base: nearest possible year to 1929. * The index numbers 
of money wages have been calculated on the basis of the monthly percentages of change of wages in 
identical undertakings from month to month ; the money wages given above have therefore not been 
used directly for the purpose of this calculation. (See note on method in the Review for August 
1935, pp. 259-260, or the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1935-36.) 

Denmark: Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : |averages for the quarter ending with 
the month in question. 

United States : Mines and industries : annual figures : averages (except money wages for 1930 ; 
averages for the last quarter) ; monthly figures: a week nearest to the 15th of the month. 









































STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





Unitep Srates (cont.) 





N.LC.B. series 





Industries Transport 





Men (skilled and Women (skilled) Men (skilled and 
semi-skilled) i and unskilled) unskilled) 


Hourly | Weekly Weekly | Hourly |Weekly 
earn- | earn- | ¢ earn- | earn- | earn- | Bouty | Weity 
ings ings ings | ings ings rnings rnings 



































Money wages 





$ Cents $ 
23.55 39.8 17.37 
23.90 39.6 17.15 
39.9 17.63 
15.98 
14.70 
11.73 
12.36 
14.44 
15.31 
15.59 
16.88 


16.92 
17.24 
17.63 
16.78 
15.56 


oO 
® 
oc 


Pbo DOD 


wo 
~ 


| |SBSESR3 


1937 


| | 1986: Dec, 
| 1937: March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

















SSSBA WSSLARSSSAS 














WOWR Dwi oe 
PPP Pd BP mee 
Seuks SSSESR 
rere a DOrFGCO, 



































1936: Dec. 
1937 : March 125 127 
June 135 135 
Sept. 136 136 
Dec. 136 136 137 






































et Gist temtd. Industries : annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : first week of the month. 
Transport: annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages. 








INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





U.S.A. (cont.) FRANCE 





Certain industries Industries Industries, etc. 
transport, etc. || Mines | (metals, etc.) . 
(trade union rates) Paris region Paris | Towns other than Paris _ 
. Men Men and | 
Men (chiefly (chief : : : Women 
: y sk.|women (skilled Men (chiefly skilled) - 
skilled) & unsk.) jand ) (chiefly skilled) 











Daily 


Hourly | Daily roy Daily | Hourly | Daily | 
earnings tes tes 


Hourly rates Hourly rates eutes sates sates on pates 











Money wages 
Frs. Frs 


i 


| 





Z 
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7 
z 
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ro 
_ 
bo 
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SSSSSLSER: 
Sasuyess 


st 
ao 
i bo © 00 
Beas 


SSeeae 
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MIAPAAMAHAM HAHAH 
Skeeesesks 

2 60 G9 Go Co a> wm co Co Co 
*oee* Se eeeeconee 
SHSBSSseery 

CORD RODD BO DO RODD DO ee 


ono 


— 
eseeetss 
@ 


na 


1937 


1936 : Dec. 
March 

1937: June 
Sept. 
Dec. 54.34 10.18 


Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
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SPOONS SCHARAAAAAH > 
mC COm > Um 
SuBk ReSesesseat 











esos | SSSE8R828 





eeeee | 
eeeee dD 

















173 


1936 : Dec. 131 

1937: March 162 
June 172 
Sept. 173° 
Dec. 187 





























Index numbers of real wages (Base : 








1936: Dec. 

1937 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 



































* Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 


United States (cont.). Certain industries, etc. : annual figures : 15 May of each year. 

France. Mines: annual figures: averages ; monthly figures: averages for the quarter en with the 
month in question. Industries (metals, etc.) : annual figures : averages ; monthly : averages for the quarte. 
ending with the month in question. Industries, etc.: annual figures: October of each year. 








STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





! 
Great Britain HUNGARY ITALY 


M. of L. |L. &C.E.S.| : ; a ae 
series series Mines | Industries eat Industries, etc. | 











' 

Agric., — 4 | | 
transp., lo auth. | 

Men and women Men and women (skilled and unskilled) = —— ound | 

(skilled and unsk.) | 

\ 


| Earnings | Hourly | Daily Ins ured Hourly 
Weekly rates | per shift | earnings | earnings | daily wages | earnings 











\8<| = 





Money wages 





Pengé | Pengo Pengo Pengo | 
4.72 . 5.12 3.29 | 
4.95 : 5.33 
| 
| 
! 
| 


Ee 
= 





oo 


5.58 


a 
R 





zyeese 


Was 
no 
e4oaone- 





saussas * | 


— 4S 
ao Pee 


ze 


ne ee ee ee BD BD ee 


ed ad-gl- ot h 
Uo 


Cal 
li11l lesszeees 
to OA wh 


HW] 


see te OPO eeeeee 
sere? ®eeeeeee 


| 
} 


1936 : Dec. 
1937 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


Ot 2) 
ne 
e= 

Ris 


PELE LE PHP VNSE SS: 
Sere sseeze 


Index numbers of money wages (Base : 


} 
| 
} 
} 
| 
! 
i 


= 
io) 





(eeane lou 











1927 101 93 
1928 98 
1929 100 
1930 92 
1931 91 
1932 
1933 
1934 81 
1935 79 
1936 
1937 


1936: Dec. 

1937 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

















dex numbers of real wages (Base : 





(99) (102) 
(98) 99 
(100) 
102 
106 
108) 


107) 
(102) 
(94) 

















June | 
Sept. 
Dec. | | (116) 
Great Britain (including Northern Ireland). Annual figures: averages; monthly 
figures: Ministry of Labour series: averages for the quarter ending with the month in 
question; London and Cambridge Economic Service series : averages for the month in question. 
Hungary. Annual and monthly figures : averages. 
italy. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

















INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





JAPAN 





Imperial Cabinet series | Bank of Japan series 





Mines Industries | Transport | Industries 


Men and Men Women Ge 1 Men and Men ‘| Women 
women (sk. and | (sk. and meagrs women (sk. and | (sk. and 
(sk.and unsk.)| unsk.) | unsk.) |*¥°"@®8°/(sk and unsk.)| unsk.) | unsk.) 


























Daily earnings 








Money wages 





72) 
5 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 3 y 5 
1935 ‘ 3 J 188.1 
1936 i y t 190.1 
1937 _ 
1936 : Dec. i . 75.7 198.7 
1937: March . . 78.7 200.2 
June : . 79.4* | 199.2 

Sept. , , 77.9 190.9 


Pee -e e 
see eee 
seen e eae ee Pe @Peeeevee 


Wruwts Sisionom 


NAAES SSSSS 











1937 


1936 : Dec. 

1937: March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 














1937 


1936: Dec. 
1937 : March 
June 
Sept. 114 
Dec. 


+ Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
Japan. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 



































STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





| 
Latvia (Riga) NORWAY NEw ZEALAND | NETHERLANDS 





| 
R Mines, | Agric.°, mines®, ind., i Mines, Mines, ind., transp., 
Industries, etc. ‘industries|| transport °, commerce |jindustries | comm., pub. services 


| 





Men | Men Women | Women Men (sk. | Men (sk. | Women (sk.! Men (sk. | Men and women) 
(skilled)| (unsk.) | (skilled) | (unsk.) |and unsk.)/andunsk.)} and unsk.) |and unsh.) _(sk. and unsk. 


; | Dail , .. ,|| Hourl Insured dail 
Hourly earnings -* he eekly rates (minim.) | pnve = A wages 7 











Money wages 
| 


| 








"ese eeeeeeene 
et? 8 ee ee eee 
»«*e ee ee ee ee 


1937 


1936: Dec. 

1937: March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 





sees 
eee 
eee 























Base : 1929 = 100) 





| 99 
| 100 





| 1936: Dec. 

| 1937: March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 103 | 























| 
| 
1937 § ; 


|} 103 








Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) * 





. se 97 | (96) 
‘_ | « | | 100 | (95 

* * | 100 | (100 

100 100 100 100 | 102 | (106) 
107 106 110 1 | 103 | (114) 
108 107 112 118 | 102 | (111) 
102 105 114 120 | 103 (107) 
104 111 120 126 | 102 (105) 
104 114 121 125 | 101 | (103) 
106 113 124 127 | 109 (103) 
102 110 118 123 | 444 = 


| 1936: Dee. 111 115 126 130 | 113 (102) 
1937: March} 108 115 126 130 } 112 x 

June 95 103 108 115 } ‘iii (101)' 

Sept. 103 113 118 127 109 . 

Dec. 106 113 123 127 |} 109 — 


























* Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 

Latvia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 

New Zealand. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the 
month in question. 

Netherlands. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the half-year ending with the 
month in question. 


8 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





Po.anp’ RuMANIA 





‘ ¥ Ind. (some agric. 
ho = ? Industries on, eee. 





Men and Men | Women | General average Men and women 
women Skilled and | (including young (s and 





(sk. and unsk.) unskilled persons) unskilled) 
Weekly Monthly 





Hourly 


earnings Hourly earnings earnings earnings 





Money wages 
ZL. 
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1937 
1936: Dec. 
1937: March 
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Sept. 
Dec. 
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Index numbers of money 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1936 : Dec. 

1937: March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 




















Index numbers 
— 
(94) 
(100) * 
(108) © 
113)" 
115)* 
(117)* 
(118)* 
120)* 
123) 
1937 (117)* 


1936 : Dec. (123) * 
1937: . (114) 
June (117) * 
Sept. (116) * 
Dec. (122)° 


1 The index numbers of real wages have been modified in consequence of a revision of the 
cost-of-living index. * Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 

Poland. Mines, industries : annual and monthly figures : averages (from 1928 to 1931, indexes 
calculated on the basis of the movement of rates). Industries: annual figures : one pay period 
(generally a week) in the month of August in each year. 

Rumania. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for January, April, July, 
and October. For real wages the indexes since 1931 are calculated on a new cost-of-living 
index. 






































STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 








Mines °, industries, transport, commerce 





Men Women General average 
(skilled and (skilled and (including 
unskilled) unskilled) young persons) 





Hourly Daily Hourly Daily Hourly Daily 
earnings earnings earnings earnings 




















Money wages 
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Index numbers of money 1929 = °100) 





1937 
1936: Dec. 
1937: March 

June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


























1937: March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


Sweden. Annual figures: averages. 
































INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





SwITZERLAND 





Industries, some transport, commerce, etc. 





Men Men Women 
(skilled and semi-skilled) (unskilled) (skilled and unskilled) 





Hourly Daily Hourly Daily Hourly Daily 
earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings 





Money wages 
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1936: Dec. 

1937 : March 
June 
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1929 = 100)* 








1936: Dec. 

1937 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. | 























real wages (Base: 1929 = 100)* 





1927 7 ° 

1928 : ° ys 

1929 100 100 
1930 104 101 
1931 109 
1932 
1933 117 115 
1934 117 115 
1935 116 114 
1936 111 110 
1937 —_ — 


1936: Dec. 

1937 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 





























1 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 

Switzerland. Annual figures: averages. From 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily 
earnings are no longer strictly comparable with those for previous years owing to a change io 
method. 





STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (concluded) 





UNION OF 


Soutn AFRICA YUGOSLAVIA 


Croatia & Slavonia 
Mines, ind., 


transport, 
commerre 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA U.S.S.R. | 





Agr., ind.., 
some 
transport, 
comm.etc. 


Ind., some 
transport, 
, ete. 


Mines, ind., 
transport, 
commerce 


Mines, 


Industries 
industries 


(Prague) 





Mines 








Men and 


Men and 
women 
(sk. and 
unskilled) 


Men and women 
(skilled and 
unskilled) 


Men and 
women 
(sk. and 
unskilled) 


Men 
(skilled and 
unskilled) 





Men and 
women 
(sk. and 
unskilled) 


Men and 
women 
(sk. and 


unskilled) 


women 
(sk. and 
unskilled) 





Earnings 
per 
shift 


Hourly 


Weekly 


rates rates 


Insured 
daily wages 


Weekly 
rates 





Monthly 
wages 








Monthly 
earnings 


Insured 
daily wages 











(minim.) | (minim.) ls Bib i: 





Money wages 


Dinar 
7 





Dinar 
25.04 
° 25.82 
e 26.32 
1,143 26.56 
1,137 26.18 
1,042 24.58 
988 23.22 
899 22.24 
890 21.65 
21.66 
22.65 


21.80 
21.68 
22.73 


Ké. 
194.80 
204.38 
209.98 
214.75 
215.65 
215.50 
214.56 
209.54 
208.32 
207.76 
202.85 


204.39 
202.25 
200.91 
4.24 203.63 
4.31 207.35 


Index numbers of 


Ké. 
4.06 
4.26 
4.37 
4.47 
4.49 
4.49 
4.47 
4.37 
4.34 
4.33 
4.23 


4.26 
4.21 
4.19 


Ké. 
40.93 
42.70 
43.29 





7s ee Pee eee 


17.13 


16.28 
16.50 
17.08 
17.62 
17.40 


money wages (Base : 


99 
99 





1936: Dec. 

1937: March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

















1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1936: Dec. 

1937: March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


97 





























Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) s 


92 . 
97 
100 
105 
110 
112 
113 
111 
107 
106 
102 
105 
103 
101 





93 

97 
100 
105 
110 
112 
113 
111 
108 
106 
103 
105 
103 
101 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 








ese ee ee ee 


1937 
1936: Dec. 
1937: March 

June 
Sept. 102 102 
Dec. 104 104 


* Except for series in italics : base : nearest possible year to 1929. 
” Czechoslovakia. Annual and monthly figures : averages. Before 1929, real wages calculated on a slightly 
different cost-of-living index. 
Union of South Africa. Annual figures : 30 September of each year. 
U.S.S.R. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
Yugoslavia. Croatia and Slavonia (monthly earnings) : annual figures : December of each year; monthly 
: averages. Whole country (insured daily wages): annual and monthly figures: averages. 












































INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Cost of Living 


The following table gives the principal index numbers of the cost of 
living (official and unofficial) published in the different countries. 
Index numbers of the principal groups of expenditure (food, heating 
and lighting, clothing, rent, etc.) which go to make up the general 
index numbers will be found in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 
1937. 

The upper part of the table gives the index numbers on their 
original base, often differing from country to country ; the lower part 
of the table gives the same index numbers recalculated by the Inter- 
national Labour Office on the uniform base 1929 = 100. This change 
of base has been effected by simply dividing the index for each date by 
the corresponding index for 1929 (annual average) and multiplying 
the quotient by 100. This procedure may perhaps give rise to some 
slight inaccuracies, owing to the methods by which many of the 
indexes are compiled, but these errors are at most very slight, except 
when the fluctuations of the indexes reach a certain amplitude. For a 
few countries, where data for 1929 were not available, the year nearest 
to 1929 has been taken as base ; in these cases the figures are printed 
in italics. 

These index numbers, even when reduced to a common base, cannot 
be used to compare the level of the cost of living in the different 
countries, but only its fluctuations. But even the fluctuations of the 
different index numbers are far from having the same significance, 
owing to the numerous divergences in the methods of compilation 
of the series (for example, the geographical scope of the indexes ; the 
groups represented in the general index and the articles included 
in each group; the weights attached to the various articles and 
groups ; the statistical basis for the determination of these weights ; 
the extent to which they are representative of the consumption of 
more or less extensive or clearly determined social classes and the date 
to which they ‘relate; the method of calculating average prices, 
group indexes, and the general index, etc.). International comparisons 
cannot therefore be more than approximate. 

For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 504. 





COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 





Argen- | Aus- | Aus- | Bel- »| Bul- | Can- China 
Country tina | tralia | tria | gium Burme garia | ada 

| Towns and Buenos Vien- Ran- | Ric de Tien- 
} localities Aires 30 na 59 goon | Janeiro 12-67°| 60 Shanghai tsin 


| One X.1933 | 1923-4027 1931 |is-lm} 1914 1926 | 1926 


| a-e a-e ae | ae a-e a-e a-e a-d 
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Original series; base differing from country to country 
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Composition of the indexes: a = Food; b = Heating and lighting; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Mis- 
cellaneous. 


* Period or date within the years 1913-1914, and differing from country to country. Quarterly 


averages. * The monthly indexes relate to 12 towns. * Revised series. For 1928, average calculated 
for a period of less than one year. 
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COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 





United : Great 
Country Egypt! Spain| Bsto- States — France _| Britainand| Greece | Hun- 
B.L.S. |W.1.0.B. W. Ireland gary 





Towns and : Ma- | Tal- 51- ‘ Buda- 
localities Cairo! arid | linn |32751 174 21 | Paris |45-50) 509 44 pest 


Original 1. 1913- 1923- | ’ 
base (= 100) Wu 1914| 1924 | 1913 | 955 | 1923 1914 | 1930 1913 


Composition a, c-ela,b,e| a-e | a-e | a-e a-e | a-e a-d 
























































of the index 





Original series; base differing from country to country 





1913-1914 * 100 100 100 100 

1927 153 105 1207 168 
152 112 1233 166 
151 117 1225 164 
148 1129 158 
138 94 1039 148 
132 1025 144 
125 1001 140 
127 983 141 
130 997 143 
130 998 147 
1937 129 1051 154 


1937: March 129 ° 151 
April 129 1041 152 
May 128 4 152 
June 127 ° 155 
July 128 1052 155 
Aug. 128 sd 155 
Sept. 128 * 158 
Oct. 129 1091 160 
Nov. 129 ° 160 
Dec. : 128 ° 159 
Jan. 129 1079 157 
Feb. 130 ” 156 
March 111 . 154 


see ee eo © 
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recalculated by the I.L.O. on the base 1929 = 100 * 





1937 


1937: March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

: Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
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Composition of the indexes: a = Food; b = Heating and lighting; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Mis 
cellaneous. 

* Period or date within the years 1913-1914, and differing from country to country. * Quarterly averages. 
* New index for the working classes at Bombay, weighted in accordance with the family budget enquiry 0! 
1932-1933. * For 1927: average calculated for a period of less than one year. * Except for the series in 
italics : original base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year to 1929. 
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COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 








Country Ireland | Italy 


Japan 


Lat- | Litty- |Luxem-| Nor- few 
via ania burg way | Zealand 
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811 
871 
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the base 1929 = 100 * 
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Composition of the indexes: a = Food; b = Heating and lighting; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Mis- 


cellaneous. 
* Period or date within the years 1913-1914, and differing from country to country. 


for a period of less than one year. 


® Average calculated 


. * Up to September 1933 inclusive, the index does not include heating. 
Except for the series in italics: original base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year to 1929. 
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COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (concluded) 





Portu- | Southern | Ru- Switre- | Czecho- Union of = 
Gusty gal | Rhtetis | mania® |""°%°") “jag |stovakia| ~™***% |gugt dries) Yugoslavia | 


“Towns and Whole Bucha- Istan- “Bel- | 3 (Croatia | 

localities country 6 rest 49 vu“ Prague bul ® grade | & Slavonia) | 
Original base Vi. VI. I-VI. Vil. 

(= 100) some | “SS | Sm 1914 1914 1926) 1914 
de eae a,b,e|a,b,d| ab | ae | ae a-e a-ce| awe 















































Origina ‘series ; base differing from to country 








1913-1914' (00 100 100 100 
1927 115 171 160 ps 
118 161 - 
120 161 1381 
117 158 1272 
150 1203 
138 1172 
131 1047 
129 1031 
128 957 
131 960 
1937 5 137 


| 1937: March 136 
| April 137 972 
May 136 968 
June 137 957 
July pel 137 967 
Aug. 137 963 
Sept. 137 969 
Oct. 138 987 
Nov. 138 985 
Dec. 138 
: Jan. - 138 
Feb. e 137 
ae 165 137 
































Series recalculated by the I.L.O. 





1927 100 101 
1928. 

1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1937: March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sepf. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1938: Jan. 
Feb. 
March 









































Composition of the indexes: a = Food: b = Heating and lighting; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Mis- 
cellaneous. 
Period or date within the years 1913-1914, and differing from country to country. * Revised series 
from 1928 due to a change in the index for rent. * Index of retail prices of 23 articles of prime necessity, 
ublished by the Conjunctura Economici Romanesti, the cost-of-living index previously published having bee» 
interrupted. ‘* Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 
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Recent Family Budget Enquiries’ : 


The Ahmedabad Family Budget Enquiry 
of 1933-1935 ° 


The results of an enquiry into working-class family budgets in 
Ahmedabad (Bombay Presidency)—a city of nearly 400,000 inhabi- 
tants—covering the period October 1938 to January 1935 were recently 
published by the Labour Office of Bombay. A brief summary of that 
report is given below. 


Score AND METHOD 


The method used was that of house-to-house visits of investigators 
to the homes of the workers. Information was collected from every 
38rd tenement in the predominantly working-class localities.* This 
enquiry was confined to working-class families the heads of which were 
in full-time regular employment, but there was no other conscious 
selection either from the point of view of the composition of the family 
or of its income. The number of budgets collected in this way was 
1,810, of which 1,293 were accepted. The families are classified by 
occupation in table I. 


1 For a summary of other family budget enquiries, cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1933: “ Recent Family Budget Enquiries ”’ ; 
Vol. XXX, No. 1, July 1934: “The Belgian Family Budget Enquiry of 1928- 
1929”; No. 2, Aug. 1934: “The Finnish Family Budget Enquiry of 1928 ” ; 
No. 6, Dec. 1934 : “ Expenditure of Working-Class Families of Merseyside, England, 
1929-1931 *”’ ; Vol. XX XI, No. 3, March 1935 : “ The Czechoslovak Family Budget 
Enquiry of 1929-1930 ” ; No. 6, June 1985 : “ The Swedish Family Budget Enquiry 
of 1933 ” ; Vol. XXXII, No. 2, Aug. 1935 : “ The Shanghai Family Budget Enquiry 
of 1929-1930 ” ; No. 5, Nov. 1935: “ Family Budget Enquiries in Japan, 1926 to 
1984”? ; Vol. X XXIII, Nos. 2 and 5, Feb. and May 1936 : “ Recent Family Budget 
Enquiries in Latin America” (Argentina, Brazil and Mexico); Vol. XXXIV, 
No. 6, Dec. 1986 : “ Expenditure and Cost of Living at Different Social Levels in 
the United States’’; Vol. XXXVI, No. 3, Sept. 1987: “The Bombay Family 
Budget Enquiry of 1932-1933 ”’ ; No. 5, Nov. 1937: “ The Danish Family Budget 
Enquiry of 1931’; No. 6, Dec. 1937: “ The Budget of a Family in Moderate 
Circumstances in Iran”; Vol. XXXVII, No. 2, Feb. 1988: “ The South African 
Family Budget Enquiry of 1936”. 

2 Source : Report on an Enquiry into Working Class Family Budgets in Ahmed- 
abad. Bombay, Government Central Press, 1937. 

8 If the tenement happened to be unoccupied or occupied by persons other 
than those belonging to the working class (traders, clerks, etc.), or if the occupier 
being a working-class family refused to give information, budgets were collected 
from the tenement immediately preceding or following, if either of these contained 
a working-class family willing to give information. 
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TABLE I. —- OCCUPATION OF HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD 





Occupation Number Per cent. 





Cotton-mill industry 82.8 
Municipality 2.0 
Railways 1.6 
Servants in shops 1.5 
Motor, lorry and bus drivers 1.0 
Others ? 11.1 


Total 100.0 




















1 Of these 398 were weavers. 
2 Carpenters, fitters, masons, wood cutters, cleaners, coachmen, etc. 


As shown in this table, the workers were for the most part (83 per 
cent.) employed in the cotton-mill industry. With regard to religion, 
80 per cent. of them were Hindus (one-fourth of whom were of the 
depressed classes) and 18 per cent. Mohammedans. 

A distinction was made between natural families and joint house- 
holds.! Table II shows these two types of families classified by 
income groups. 


TABLE II. DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES BY INCOME GROUPS 





Average monthly Natural families Joint households Total families 
income per family 
(rupees) Number | Per cent. | Number | Per cent. | Number | Per cent. 








Below 20 27 67.5 13 82.5 100.0 
20-30 149 71.6 59 28.4 100.0 
30-40 219 70.9 90 29.1 100.0 
40-50 64.2 108 35.8 100.0 
50-60 47.7 92 §2.3 100.0 
60-70 36.0 55 64.0 100.0 
70-80 25.4 53 74.6 100.0 
80-90 14.3 42 85.7 100.0 
90 and over 19.2 42 80.8 100.0 


Total : 57.2 | 554 42.8 100.0 
































The percentage of natural families to the total number of families 
(averaging 57.2 per cent) steadily decreases (except for the small 
lowest-income group) with increasing incomes. The explanation is 
perhaps partly that relatives are not attracted to the families with 
low incomes, but principally that joint households have a larger 
number of wage earners who contribute to the income, the average 
number of earners being 1.3 in natural families and 1.8 in joint house- 
holds. In 72 per cent. of the natural families the head of the family 
is the only wage earner ; this percentage is 31.4 for joint households. 
In 23 per cent. of the natural families both the head of the family 
and his wife are earners, as against 15.3 per cent. for joint households. 
On the other hand, in joint households nearly 50 per cent. of the cases 





1 A natural family is defined as comprising persons who generally speaking 
have a right to be fed, housed, and clothed, by the head of the family ; a joint 
household is defined as any group of relatives living together in one household. 
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show two or more adult male wage earners, one of whom is the head of 
the household. 

The average number of persons per family is 4.1 ; it increases with 
increasing incomes from 3.1 to 5.8. ! 

The number of wage earners per family averages 1.6, including 
1.38 men and 0.3 women ; the number of wage earners under 14 was 
small (29), averaging 0.02 per family. 

The number of families having female wage earners is 326, or one 
in four; the proportion among the families in the depressed classes 
averages one in two, among the other Hindus one in five, and among 
the Mohammedans one in nine. The small number of female Moham- 
medan workers is ascribed to the prevalence of purdah. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


The average monthly income of working-class families in Ahmed- 
abad is Rs. 46-5-0 ; the average monthly expenditure is Rs. 40-11-10, 
as shown in table IV; the average surplus for all families is thus 
Rs. 5-9-2 per month. Only the two lowest income groups failed to 
balance their budgets ; all the others showed a surplus. 

The distribution of all families by income groups can be seen in 
table II above ; the average income per family in each income group 
is given in table IV below. Of the 1,293 budgets, 61 per cent. fall 
within the income groups Rs. 30 to Rs. 60. 

Table III shows the sources of the monthly income, averaging 
Rs. 46-5-0, and the primary importance of earnings. 

Income from supplementary sources includes income from boarders 
and lodgers (in 6.5 per cent. of all cases), incomes from agriculture 
(0.9 per cent.), from the selling of milk, domestic services, etc. (2.6 per 
cent.), and from rents (2.3 per cent.). 


TABLE II, ANALYSIS OF MONTHLY FAMILY INCOME BY SOURCE 





Monthly family income 
Source dean 





Rs. a. p. Per cent. 





Earnings : 
Men 11 88.1 
Women 8 8.7 
Children (under 14) 9 0.2 


Income from supplementary sources * f 8 3.0 











Total | 46 5 O 100.0 | 
| 











* From boarders and lodgers, agriculture, sale of milk, pensions, domestic service, religious 
ceremonies, etc., and including estimated rent for owned or rent-free tenements. 


Table IV shows that nearly half the expenditure is on food, about 
7 per cent. on fuel and lighting, 9 per cent. on clothing, 11 per cent. 
on housing, and about 24 per cent. on miscellaneous items. 





1 In addition there are a small number of dependants not living with the family, 
averaging 0.3, and increasing from none in the lowest income group to 0.8 in the 
highest. 
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With increased incomes the absolute expenditures on food increase 
steadily, while the percentage spent on food varies between 48 and 51, 
rising from 48 for the group Rs. 20-30 to 51 for the group Rs. 60-70, 
then falling to 48 for the group Rs. 90 and over. As is the case for food, 
the absolute figures of expenditure on all the other groups increase 
with increasing incomes. Percentages of expenditures on housing, fuel 
and light, and clothing, generally show decreasing tendencies with the 
increase of incomes, while the percentage of miscellaneous expenditure 
increases very sharply. 


Food 


According to table IV, family expenditures on food increase rapidly 
with increasing income. Per-capita expenditures on food also increase 
(from Rs. 3-5-1 in the income group below Rs. 20 to Rs. 7-0-11 in the 
income group of Rs. 90 and over) owing to the tendency among families 
with higher incomes to purchase more nutritious and expensive foods 
such as milk, milk products, etc. 

Table V shows that almost one-third (81 per cent.) of the food 
expenditures of working-class families in Ahmedabad goes for cereals. 
Expenditures on rice were reported by about 93 per cent. of the 
families, on wheat by 86 per cent. ; expenditures on wheat, however, 
were larger (15.3 as against 11.3 per cent.). 


TABLE V. AVERAGE MONTHLY FAMILY EXPENDITURE ON DIFFERENT 
ARTICLES OF FOOD 





Average expenditure 
Per cent. 





ae & Pr 





Rice 
Khichdi ! 
Wheat 
Jowari 
Bajri 
Wheat flour 








Mutton 
Other meat (including beef, eggs, poultry) 
Fish 





Meat, fish, eggs, etc. 





Gingili oil 
Other oils (ground-nut, mustard, cocoanut) 








Oils, ete. 














* Dish made of rice and pulse. 
(Table continued on the next page.) 
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TABLE V. AVERAGE MONTHLY FAMILY EXPENDITURE ON DIFFERENT 
ARTICLES OF FOOD (cont.) 





Average expenditure 
Per cent. 





Rs. 





Milk 
Curds and buttermilk 
Ghee and butter 


Milk and milk products 





eCinc-= 
ale og 





Gram, turdal, mugdal, udid dal 
Other pulses 

Vegetables (incl. potatoes and onions) 
Fruits 





“eo\|oro- 
PrP wmowea 


Pulses, vegetables and fruit 





Sugar—raw (gul) 
Sugar—refined 
Sweetmeats 

Tea 

Salt 

Chillies 

Condiments and spices 
Ready-made tea 
Refreshments 

Other foodstuffs + 


Miscellaneous food 


_ 





Snwnnorhw bh OO +] 
O;rPeountoroao 


_ 
ow 





oO; ®|;omocooccoecoso 


a} 
© 


Liquor 








to 
= 


Grand total 














* Bread, biscuits, pickles and preserves, etc. 


Next in importance come expenditures on ghee and butter, vege- 
tables, pulses, milk, and refreshments bought and consumed away 
from home. 

The almost complete absence of fruit and fish from the diet is 
noteworthy. 

Information about amounts spent on liquor is very unsatisfactory. 
Average expenditures on that item of Rs. 3-0-10 were reported by 
20 per cent. of the families. 

No information is presented in the report as to the quantities 
of foods purchased or consumed, although the schedules provided 
spaces for entries of quantities purchased. 


Housing 
Over three-fourths of the working-class families in the study occupy 
single-room tenements, and 20 per cent. live in two-room tenements. 
In a small number (1.8 per cent.) of cases the tenements are shared 
by more than one family. 
On the average, four persons (3.9) live in each single-room tenement 
averaging 149 square feet (13.9 square metres). 
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TABLE VI. CLASSIFICATION OF TENEMENTS BY NUMBER OF ROOMS AND 
FLOOR SPACE 





Size of tenement 


Average 


Average rental* | number of floor 


Approximate average 


space per 





persons 


pertenement| Room * 


Rs. a. p. sq. ft. 


Person 
sq. ft. 





One room 964 
Two rooms 258 


Four rooms 9 1 
Six rooms 2 1 


4 
6 
Three rooms 36 8 15 5.1 122.381 
1 
4 


12 8.9 149.37 


9 4.4 124.02 


9 5.8 146.19 
0 9.0 142.83 


87.97 
56.01 
71.85 
101.25 
95.22 





Total 1,269 5 











2 8 4.1 139.51 








43.94 











* Excluding 23 tenements shared by more than one family and one tenement for which 


complete information was not available. 


* In calculating averages, rent-free or owned tenements, as well as those shared by more 
than one family, and one for which information was not available, are omitted. 


As regards house rents, all the families, on the average, spend 
rent. In the majority of cases the 


11 per cent. of their incomes on 
monthly rent paid is between Rs. 


4 and Rs. 7. 


Miscellaneous Expenditure 
The figures of expenditure on different miscellaneous items are 


given in table VII. ? 


TABLE VII. ANALYSIS OF MONTHLY FAMILY EXPENDITURE 
ON MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 





Average monthly expenditures 
for all families 





Rs. a. p. Per cent. 


Percentage 


of families 
spending on 
specified item 





Barber 

Washing soap, dhobi 

Hair oil 

Medical fees and medicines 
Pansupari 
Bidis, cigarettes, and matches 
Gudakhu for hukka 

Amusements 

Travelling to and from native place 
Travelling to and from work 
Payments to dependants 

Trade union subscriptions 

Charges for grinding cereals and pulses 
Charity 

Other 


Total 





11 


_ 
_ 
_ 


mooocrorwoorwooooso 
Awoann°k © t& t& & = bo te 

_ 
“AOoOaOracr @Oe NOAH OS 


ool 


99.0 
99.0 
96.4 

9.1 
65.8 
81.1 
23.8 
28.7 
74.4 
12.2 
18.1 
42.2 
94.7 
60.8 





i 
— 
1] 
-_ 
=- 




















1 Interest on debts and occasional expenditure on festivals, marriages 
were excluded, since no satisfactory information on these items was secured in 


the budgets. 


, etc., 
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The chief items are payments to dependants, cigarettes and matches, 
and expenses for travel to and from the native place. 

About 18 per cent. of the families reported payments to dependants 
living away from the family ; the monthly remittances of these families 
averaged Rs. 7-4-5. 

With regard to travel to and from the native place, about three 
fourths of the families reported expenses of this kind, averaging 
Rs. 1-6-7 for the families concerned. 

Only a very small amount was spent on medical fees and 
medicines, averaging Rs. 0-2-9. Only about 9 per cent. of the 
families reported expenditure on this item, which averaged Rs. 1-14-3 
per month for the families spending. 


INDEBTEDNESS 


The enquiry revealed that the average family is not only able 
to balance its budget but shows a surplus amounting to about 12 per 
cent. of the monthly income. This surplus, however, as noted above, 
does not take into account interest on debts, occasional expenditures 
on festivals, marriages, and similar items. 

Of the 1,293 families studied, 889, or 68.8 per cent., were in debt, 
the average indebtedness for a family in debt being Rs. 322-5-7, and 
the average monthly income per family being Rs. 46-5-0. The ratio 
of indebtedness to monthly income for families in debt comes to 7.0. 
The indebtedness of indebted families in the income groups “ below 
Rs. 20 ”’, “ Rs. 20 and below Rs. 30 ”’, and “ Rs. 30 and below Rs. 40 ”’, 
equals 14, 10 and 8 times respectively the monthly income. So far 
as families in debt are concerned, the amount of indebtedness increases 
progressively with the increase in income, while its ratio to income 
remains fairly constant in all income groups except the three lowest, 
where the ration is higher. 

In nearly one-third of the cases the reason for indebtedness is 
marriage, which accounts for over half the amounts of indebtedness. 
Next in importance as causes for incurring debt are sickness and 
unemployment, accounting for 17.6 and 17.3 per cent. respectively 
of the total number of cases, but together accounting for only 10.6 per 
cent. of the amount of indebtedness. In a very large majority (83.4 
per cent.) of the cases the security furnished was “ personal”. Rates 
of interest varied generally from 12 to 25 per cent., though higher 
rates were reported in some cases. 


COMPARISON WITH EARLIER ENQUIRIES 


The report includes a comparative table of relative expenditures 
on the different budget items for this and the previous Indiap 
enquiries, ! 





1 See “The Bombay Family Budget Enquiry of 1932-33” in International 
Labour Review, Vol. XXXVI, No. 3, Sept. 1937, p. 416. 
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TABLE VIII. COMPARISON OF PERCENTAGE EXPENDITURE ON MAIN 
GROUPS IN WORKING-CLASS FAMILY BUDGET ENQUIRIES 
IN BOMBAY AND AHMEDABAD 





Percentage expenditure on 





Date —- of sani | 
Place of ° 1 edding, Mis- 
| enquiry |budgets} po4q1| And [Sloth} house-"| pent | ceitn- | Total ® 




















; 4 hold = 
light ing anemia neous® 
Bombay 1921-22 2,473 | 56.32 | 7.29 | 8.40 2.26 7.67 18.06 | 100.00 
Ahmedabad 1926 , 872 57.90 | 7.04 | 9.45 1.16 11.74 | 12.71 | 100.00 
+ > 
Bombay 1932-33 | 1,469 | 46.60 | 7.11 | 7.75 0.13 12.81 | 25.60 | 100.00 
Ahmedabad | 1933-35 | 1,293 | 49.31 | 6.65 | 9.12 0.37 10.97 | 23.58 | 100.00 























» Excluding liquor. 
* Excluding expenditures on “ interest on debts ’’. 


Table VIII seems to show that the standards of life of working- 
class families in Ahmedabad were somewhat higher in 1933-35 than in 
1926, the percentage for food having decreased from 57.9 to 49.3 per 
cent. and miscellaneous expenditure having increased from 12.7 to 
23.6 per cent. 
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